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STRETCHING THE LIBRARY’S DOLLAR 


Recent reports from our public libraries show decided gains in circula- 
tion in almost every case. Our people want books. But in the face of 
this increased demand, librarians and trustees find that rapidly rising costs 
present a complicated and serious situation. The increased cost of books 
has kept down the growth in library resources necessary to supply the de- 
mand. Books must be made to give the longest possible service. Repairs 
and rebinding must give the most efficient aid possible. 

We have therefore endeavored to present in this number of the Bulletin 
some practical suggestions in this field. Miss Turvill has collected here 
available facts from many of our own libraries that the experience of each 
may be made to serve all. Many other sources of information have been 
called upon. We are especially grateful for Miss Stiles’ letter quoted on 
page 204. In the light of the best recent experience we have revised our 
own article of four years ago (the supply of which has been exhausted by 
repeated demands) and reprint it here. We trust that our efforts may 
serve librarians and trustees of Wisconsin in making the best possible use 
of their book resources. 
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KEEPING UP THE LIBRARY'S BOOK SUPPLY 
Compiled by Helen Turvill 


How is the book supply of the li- 
brary to be kept up? A most ur- 
gent problem confronts us. The 
sharp increase in book prices this 
fall is too evident for comment; prices 
for rebinding seem almost prohibi- 
tive; libraries are understaffed and 
answer that the chief difficulty met in 
carrying on mending is shortage of 


help and lack of time. What can be 
done? 
Most libraries reported decided 


gains in circulation for last year. 
More books must therefore be bought 
this year if these readers’ needs are to 
be satisfied to say nothing of extend- 
ing the library’s service more widely. 
More books were circulated last year 
and accordingly more were worn out, 
thus depleting a book supply in most 
cases far from adequate. Rebinding, 
mending or replacing must be done, if 
the library’s resources are not to suf- 
fer. 

The problem of a diminishing book 
supply is a matter of real concern. It 
igs frankly discussed by Miss Eastman 
in the last report of the Cleveland 
Public Library. “The number of 
books in the circulating collection of 
the Library showed an increase of only 
2.5 per cent over 1918, while the is- 
sue of books for home use increased 
10.9 per cent. This failure to keep up 
the book supply in proportion to the 
book use presents our gravest prob- 
lem, for it must be remembered that 
it has been continued over a period of 
years, and that the added strain on 
our popular books is akin to the evil 
of compound interest. This is most 
apparent in the juvenile collections. 
2 > There was an increase of 
13.2 per cent in circulation, while the 
collection increased but 2.4 per cent 
* s s 


“The situation is badly complicated 


by the continued and rapid increase in 
the price of books, accompanied, in in- 
verse ratio, by a deterioration in the 
quality of paper and bindings which is 
greatly shortening the life of the 
books.”’ 


Why Do Books Cost More? 


George P. Brett, president of the 
Macmillan Company, writing in the 
October Atlantic, states the case of the 
publisher. He quotes figures showing 
increased cost of production and cites 
one instance in which the publisher’s 
profits were but two cents per copy. 
In conclusion he declares: ‘There is 
only one possible solution * * #* 
and that is to increase the prices of 
books so as to ensure a fair return on 
the present greatly advanced costs. 
The publisher is not at present getting 
anything like a reasonable return for 
his outlay and labor, and the author is 
in danger of finding his book unpub- 
lishable because it cannot be sold at a 
profit. Prices of books must be raised 
in proportion to their increased costs, 
and books will then sell at about 
double their pre-war prices, which, af- 
ter all, is exactly what has happened 
in the case of foods and the other ne- 
cessities and luxuries of life. 

“The book-reading public, despite 
its present disposition to resent the ad- 
vancing prices of books, will, I feel 
sure, when once it understands the ne- 
cessity of the change, and that there is 
no question of profiteering on the part 
of the publisher and the bookseller, ac- 
cept the situation cheerfully, and pur- 
chase and read the abundant new lit- 
erature which must be born in increas- 
ing volume, and which must be pub- 
lished in order to interpret the thought 
and expression of a great nation in the 
years to come.” 
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Influence of Increased Book Prices 


The need for books may be conceded 
as greater. The cost of books has 
risen. What are libraries doing in the 
face of these conditions? About 75 
Wisconsin libraries varying in size and 
type were asked in November how 
much of the total appropriation would 
be spent for books during the coming 
year, whether this represented a larger 
or smaller amount than last year, and 
what had been the effect of increased 
book costs. In 56 replies, received in 
time to tabulate, 34 intend to spend 
larger sums for books this year; 10, the 
same amount spent last year; 4, less 
than last year; 8 were unable to an- 
swer definitely. Regarding the pro- 
portion of appropriation expended for 
books 44 libraries reported: 7 are 
spending 30 to 33 per cent (three of 
these are in cities over 20,000); 5, 
25-28 per cent; 15, 20-24 per cent; 
4, 17-18 per cent; 4, 15-16 per cent; 
9, 10-13 per cent. 


Book fund, 1920-21 compared with last year 


Libraries reporting ..........ceceeeeees 56 
ree re ee 34 
ME 5 cuvsvusuvecvenseeekeneneosne 10 
DUO Sewer cedceegeseeeeenas 4 
Unable: to QNSWEr 2... ccccccccccccs 8 


Wi POROUS 60k elie esse ecewtucceeens 44 
Ce ree rere rere cei 7 
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WOE S:0bb so vle ecclve cle necavecees 4 
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DOMEMGE. case ndsic<ae nes eetewedoas 9 


How to Meet Demands of Readers 


These are some encouraging re- 
sponses to our recent questionnaire: 

“We feel we must have as many 
books as before the high prices and 
the appropriation for books has been 
raised to 30 per cent.” “Increased 
our book appropriation to 28 per cent 
so we could get as many books as we 
did last year.” 

“We are encouraging use of older 
fiction, trying to get new books in 
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the classes and buying less new fic- 
tion.”” ‘We are circulating more per- 
iodicals and class books.” ‘‘We are 
putting more books into the rent col- 
lection.’”” But others write, “We can- 
not supply demands.” 

Many libraries have based appeals 
for more funds on the grounds that 
book prices have risen. Where in- 
creases have been granted, the public 
will expect returns. The very fact 
that books cost more is a renewed 
agreement for cooperative buying— 
a justification for maintaining pub- 
lic libraries. Individuals, who desire 
to use books will be compelled by 
their costliness to depend more than 
ever upon the library. 

When the copy of Bishop’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and his time arrived for re 
view, the library commission staff was 
startled at the price, $10, but the vol- 
umes were eagerly seized and every 
one looks forward to his turn at read- 
ing them. There will be many in the 
small town especially anxious to read 
this biography and they ought to have 
the opportunity. What can the library 
do? If the book fund cannot be 
stretched to cover the purchase, why 
not plan to pay for the books by de- 
grees out of the fine money? Or per- 
haps some patrons would be willing to 
club together and buy the work for the 
library, with the privilege of course of 
having the first chance to read it. In 
N. Y. Libraries, the suggestion is made 
that several smal! libraries might buy 
expensive books jointiy and take turns 
in using, the bvoks to be auctioned 
later, when demand ceases and the 
money used for new purchases. 


What Can the Small Library Do? 


The small library cannot meet the 
calls upon its book supply without 
help. It needs the County Library 
and should back movements for its es- 
tablishment. Where are libraries to 
turn for immediate help in supple- 
menting their collections? The ans- 
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wers come: “How do we meet de- 
mands of readers? We get books from 
the State Traveling Library. “We 
meet them very well with books from 
the Library Commission.” 


Buy with Care 


Libraries must buy books, a ‘“‘buy- 
er’s strike” to bring down prices, can- 
not be considered, but the purchases 
should be made carefully. The library 
may be able to borrow the book, wait 
for a cheaper edition to be issued, or 
hope to pick up a copy at second hand. 
Thayer’s Theodore Roosevelt, published 
by Houghton at $5 in October, 1919, 
was reprinted by Grosset’s at $1 last 
summer. Paine’s Short Life of Mark 
Twain is just issued at $2.50. The or- 
iginal 3 volume edition’ selling at 
$7. To supply readers who never 
came before, the Hau Claire library 
last year bought a great many reprints 
and finds them wearing just as well as 
new copyright books. “Books have 
greatly increased in price, causing us 
to cut down on our orders, but by 
careful buying and a diligent watch 
for bargains we believe we have kept 
up with the public’s demand. We 
have tried especially to keep up to 
date on our technical and business 
books, as we have had so many calls 
for them the past year.” From Se-~- 
dalia (Mo.) Public Library Annual 
report. 

Write to library visitors for advice 
about book orders. Information about 
dealers giving best service has been 
collected and will be furnished on ap- 
Dlication. 

Borrow the book from the Traveling 
Dept. and test it, before buying. 


Encourage Gifts 


The Edgerton Public Library in a 
short time received 20 volumes as the 
result of printing a brief list of books 
wanted, with the heading ‘Have you 
one or more of these books you would 
give to the Library? They are very 
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much needed. If so, notify the li- 
brarian or leave same at library.” In 
this way, Mrs. Henderson hopes that 
more replacements and _ duplicates 
needed for the Reading Circle lists can 
be secured. Miss Olsen of Eau Claire 
writes: “Fortunately we have many 
gifts and will encourage more, as there 
are many who get the current fiction 
and may be glad to pass the books on 
to the library.” Do not let the ‘habit 
of giving’’ books lapse. 


Replacements 


No different policy needs to be fol- 
lowed in these days in the matter of 
replacements. The stock of books al- 
ways in demand should not be de- 
pleted for the sake of buying new 
titles, especially of children’s books. 
Common sense dictates that only 
worth while books be replaced and 
that out of date material be discarded, 
even if it is not worn out. The ma- 
jority of libraries questioned about re- 
placements replied they were doing 
about the same amount, some were 
doing less. 


Advice on Library Binding 


We think at once of Miss Stiles, 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding and supervisor of bind- 
ing, Cleveland Public Library, when 
we want help about binding. Miss 
Stiles has been kind enough to send 
us some pertinent comments on the 
present situation. 

“Advice on the subject of library 
binding is difficult to give in these 
days. We have all been holding on so 
desperately and putting off so despair- 
ingly the last few years. Not only are 
prices so much higher than we have 
been accustomed to paying for bind- 
ing, but it is almost impossible to get 
work done. All library binders are 
overloaded with work and short on 
help, materials so fluctuating in price 
and uncertain in delivery, that it has 
been almost impossible for them to 
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make prices to libraries with any de- 
gree of assurance. Added to this is 
the lamentable fact that a certain pro- 
portion of books in publishers’ bind- 
ings are so poor in wearing qualities 
that earlier binding is necessary. 

“The labor market is loosening, it 
is true, but as yet without effect on 
the library binders. All binding is 
linked up in a measure with the print- 
ing trade and this as every one knows 
has reached an unprecedented point in 
its labor wage. One library binder 
speaks hopefully of a probable de- 
crease in cost of materials by the first 
of the coming year. The general 
opinion seems to be that prices will 
come down but néver to the pre-war 
basis. This, if true of the large in- 
dustries, should be true eventually of 
materials and labor connected with li- 
brary binding. 

“As to the reduced wearing quali- 
ties of some publishers’ bindings, any- 
thing that can be done to increase the 
wear is advisable. Hither recasing, 
resewing in original covers, or binding 
from publishers sheets. These can be 
accomplished in various ways. Recas- 
ing can be done in the library, resew- 
ing by a local binder. If he is so busy 
that long delay is the result, then they 
can be purchased from a dealer, as 
can the books bound from sheets. 
The advice to resew in publishers 
covers cannot be taken too sweep- 
ingly, some covers are not worth it. 
They will bear watching. 

“Speaking broadly, the same old 
maxims as to mending, binding and 
replacement are true. The uncer- 
tainty of future prices brings an angle 
which cannot be viewed so broadly, 
nor can advice be given on it so gen- 
erally. If libraries have space and 
can afford to hold their stock idle, 
then deferring of binding might seem 
the wiser plan. If book fund is small, 
collection not meeting the demand, 
would not immediate binding be bet- 
ter in spite of cost? I am forced to 
add—if you can get it done! 
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“Really good mending and repair 
are always desirable. A close watch- 
ing of books to keep them in good 
condition is to my mind more neces- 
sary than ever.” 


Increased Cost of Binding 


Since the appearance of Miss Wheel- 
ock’s New books for old, an excellent 
summary of the work done by the 
binding and repair department, St. 
Louis Public Library, we look with es- 
pecial interest for annual reports of 
this department. We find the follow- 
ing comments for 1919-20: ‘The in- 
creased cost of binding continues to be 
of interest with us as in all other li- 
braries. As for binding materials, 
cover board has advanced since 1914 
from $39 to $135 per ton, 246 per 
cent; buckram, which formerly cost 
25 cents per yard, now costs 85 cents, 
an advance of 240 per cent; a grade 
of muslin which cost 6 cents per. yard 
is now priced at 32 cents, over 400 
per cent increase; gold leaf, for which 
we paid $6.75 per package, is now 
$15, an advance of 130 per cent; 
Hayes’ linen thread, which in 1914 
cost $1.20 per pound, in 1920 costs 
$4.90, an increase of more than 300 
per cent. On some materials the in- 
crease has been considerably less, but 
as a rule these are items of which 
smaller quantities are used. 

“The binders’ wage scales have in- 
creased from $23 per week for for- 
warders in 1914 to $37 in March 
1920. With the labor item not less 
than five-sixths of the cost of bind- 
ing, and the remaining proportion re- 
presented in the main by materials 
which have increased in cost 200 to 
400 per cent, the productive power 
of the binding fund has diminished 
correspondingly. 

“Rebinding is now confined as far 
as possible to books which are defi- 
nitely needed, and considerable 
pamphlet and periodical material is 
being held until such time as it can 
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be bound more advantageously. We 
have returned to some extent to the 
practice of making new backs of 
medium and light shades of art vel- 
lum for those books whose backs 
have become shabby while the sewing 
is still intact and the sides in fair 
condition. In this way 426 books 
have been restored to service during 
the year. 

“That we have not failed to a 
greater extent in keeping pace with 
the requirements of the Library, is 
probably due to the resewing of new 


books before issue, more than to 
any other one cause. The idea of 
safeguarding books against injury 


when new has been extended to dic- 
tionaries, directories and other large 
and expensive reference books, whose 
title pages and first leaves become 
badly creased, torn and soiled after 
comparatively short service. As a 
preventive measure, the new volumes 
are now sent direcily to the bindery 
before using. The first ten to twenty 
leaves are carefully removed, mounted 
on both sides with Japanese crepe 
tissue and carefully pressed. Thase 
leaves are then oversewed to the 
book, strong joints are made, the cov- 
er is reinforced at the upper and 
lower edges of ‘the back if needed 
and the volume is replaced in the 
cover.”’ 


Report on Rebinding 


Of 54 Wisconsin libraries replying 
to questions about amount of rebind- 
ing, 23 report less being done, 18 
more; 8, same amount; 5, none. 
The majority expect to spend more 
money for binding, the percentages 
vary greatly. The smaller libraries 
are affected the more and several re- 
plied, ‘‘we are unable to afford any 
rebinding.” 


Rebinding, 1920-21 compared with last year 
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Periodical binding, 1920-21 compared with 


last year 
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Periodical Binding 


21 out of 54 libraries in the state 
plan to do the same amount of rebind- 
ing this year; 17, less; 9, more; and 
7, none. Some replies: ‘“‘We are 
holding less used volumes, until prices 
are lower’; ‘‘Less, but we have files 
we hope to do later’; “Stopped bind- 
ing some sets; no ‘new ones begun.” 

“The present economic pressure and 
present cost of binding are keeping 
many libraries from doing the amount 
of binding that may be considered nor- 
mal. It is a questtion whether this 
is in the interest of real economy. 
Present conditions of course preclude 
the binding of anything for mere ap- 
pearance sake or for the mere sense 
of finish or completeness, but where 
material is of real and permanent 
value and usefulness, the library may 
suffer a very serious waste both in 
value of material and cost of service 
in not having this bound. 

“Two important ends are served by 


binding; (1) preserving material of 
value; (2) making it convenient for 
use.” WN. Y. Libraries, May 1920. 


Periodicals much used for reference 
furnish a good example. They are 
much harder to consult and occupy 
more shelf room if not bound; sfngle 
numbers may be lost, to be replaced 
with the greatest difficulty, if at all. 

A library organizer in another 
state writes: ‘Small libraries are 
found where the binding of long sets 
of little used periodicals has been kept 
up regardless of expense and others 
in which no special care has been taken 
to preserve for future binding when 
prices do come down to normal, mater- 
ial which is so hard to replace or 
complete.”’ 
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Temporary Binders 


Miss Bingham of Rhinelander re- 
ports that she is using with great sat- 
isfaction a temporary periodical binder 
sold by Huntting at 30c. It consists 
of board covers, laced together at the 
back with two tapes which run across 
the boards and tie at the front. One 
cover has wide flaps of art vellum at 
top, bottom and back. These protect 
the contents from soil, while the one at 
the back presents a surface on which 
to enter the title. The binder may be 
used for from one to a year’s issues, 
stands on the shelves like a_ book, 
looks well and is very easy to con- 
sult. 


Reinforced Bindings 


Do they pay? Have you given them 
a trial? Libraries like Cleveland and 
St. Louis advocate their use. The 
Milwaukee Public Library commenced 
this fall to reinforce some new books 
before putting them into circulation, 
the work being done in the library’s 
bindery plant. Are these bindings 
equally practical for small libraries? 

The enthusiasm of librarians in the 
State who are actually using them is 
so convincing that we quote several 
replies. This is what the librarian at 
De Pere says: “I have been ordering as 
many children’s books as possible and 
most of our new fiction from Huntting 
in the re-enforced bindings and while it 
seems expensive when I get the bill, 
it does save the cost of rebinding, be- 
sides having the books off the shelves 
for two months or more. I have 
found it a very satisfactory solution.” 

‘“‘We are buying more resewed books 
and binding less.” Superior. 

“After buying the first copy, we or- 
der duplicate copies from Huntting. Of 
course non-fiction is not ordered from 
Huntting unless it is something like 
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Franck’s Vagabonding through Chang- 
ing Germany. Naturally this method 
saves on the rebinding as a ‘Huntting’ 
will wear at least twice as long as a 
book direct from publisher.” Racine. 

“For years we have bought books 
at Huntting’s and ordered them 
resewed. We buy a few books that 
we need quickly or that will not be in 
constant use from other dealers. But 
the resewed books last as long as the 
paper lasts, and I find it altogether 
cheaper to buy that way. I do very 
little mending, a ‘Huntting resewed’ 


saves that time and expense.” Lake 
Geneva. 

“We are using reinforced binding 
for many children’s books.” Lake 
Mills. 


“We are buying many Huntting re- 
sewed books for the children’s room, 
to see if we cannot lessen cost of re- 
binding and save the time required 
for mending.” Wausau. ‘ 


Addresses of firms doing reinforcing and 


resewing. 
Chivers Book binding company, 
911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. R. Huntting Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Little, Brown & Company, 623 S. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, sells some titles 
in reinforced binding. Send for list 
“Reading for grades.” 


Testing Bindings 


Are you really getting serviceable 
bindings? What test do you apply? 

“The real test is the number of 
times (not the length of time) the 
book circulates. With the exception 
of books printed on heavily loaded 
papers, a rebound book should circu- 
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late 100 times as a minimum.” A. L. 
A. committee on bookbinding. Binding 
for Libraries. 

Librarians who wish to apply such a 
test, should watch the circulation of 
rebound books, making allowance for 
books which may be subjected to un- 
due abuse. If book cards are marked, 
when books are rebound and care 
taken to transfer number of issues, 
when making new book cards, it will 
be an easy matter to reckon up totals. 

Miss Stiles finds rebound books av- 
erage 50-110 issues. 

From Park Falls comes this record 
of observation, “The average circula- 
tion of a few volumes indiscriminately 
chosen was 85 times and books are 
still in good condition. Books bound 
seven years ago, our first rebinding, 
are still in service.’’ 


Binding Materials Used 


Forty replies stated that buckram 
was used for books and periodicals; 8, 
using one-half leather (cowhide, or 
roan) for rebinding; only 4 using 
leather at all for periodicals. 


Binderies 
Library commission will be glad to 
give information upon application re- 
garding work done by various binder- 
ies. 
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Mending Reports 


Lack of time and help to do mend- 
ing is the chief difficulty, a problem of 
library administration difficult of im- 
mediate solution. One library has 
been able to get in extra help at times 
for mending. The Racine public li- 
brary gets the local bindery to do its 
recasing. A professional recaser has 
been employed by several small li- 
braries in the state, but ‘‘too often 
books are allowed to go too far down 
on the road to disrepair while waiting 
for the recaser to appear; too often he 
recases books not worth while. If 
the librarian or an assistant learns 
how to do this simple work, a few 
books at a time and therefore not a 
great task at any one time, the books 
would be kept on the shelves for cir- 
culation a proportionately larger part 
of their lives.” 

Out of 55 replies, 42 state that more 
mending is being done; 8, same 
amount; 5, less. Recasing with flex- 
ibla glue is being done in 31 instances. 


Mending compared with previous years 
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“WE BUY MORE 


By Jessie 


This statement was made by a num- 
ber of Wisconsin librarians who were 
approached for material for Miss Tur- 
vill’s article in this issue, and as noth- 
ing on the subject of “pay duplicate 
collections” or “rent books’? has been 
published in this Bulletin for eleven 


RENT BOOKS” 
Welles 


years it suggested the desirability of a 
general survey of the subject. 

The article in question, Reasons for 
a rental collection, in the Bulletin April 
1909, p. 25, presents principles and 
methods which are basic and which in 
the main still hold but in some re- 
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spects have been altered by modern 
conditions. A general re-statement of 
principles with suggestions for routine 
is therefore offered in the belief that 
this plan is a method of meeting some 
of the demand for new books. 


Definition. Special collection of 
books for the use of which a fee is 
charged and which later are placed in 
the regular lending collection. 


Arguments for Plan. 

Meets demand for popular books 
without wasting public money. 

Lessens demand on free copies. 

Brings books back sooner. 

Attracts a group of people who 
might not come otherwise. 

Original principle. All titles to be 
duplicates of free books. 

Present practice. The same, in all 
but very small libraries where all or 
most of the late fiction is for rent, the 
limited funds being used for non-fic- 
tion. 

Essential principle. Standard of se- 
lection the same as for free books. 


Kind of books. Mainly fiction, 
though popular non-fiction is often in- 
cluded. 

Duplication. Unusual demand should 
be met by duplication of popular books 
already in the collection. 

The principle that only books of the 
standard maintained by the library for 
free books should go into this collec- 
tion is simply a specific application of 
an important principle of good library 
administration—that a library is a 
dignified public institution and should 
not cater to a taste for cheap printed 
matter. 

Confining the collection to dupli- 
cates of free books is giving the 
square deal to a community which is 
supplying an adequate appropriation 
for library maintenance. When this 
need is not met, especially when the 
community is’ too small to meet it, 
the use of the rent plan for all new 
fiction is justifiable. 

If the income from rents permits 
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duplication of books already in the 
collection and in great demand this is 
the logical and businesslike procedure. 
If the people want to read a good book 
now and are willing to pay, their pat- 
ronage and interest are held by sup- 
plying it now. A careful testing of 
this plan soon develops judgment as to 
what titles it pays to duplicate and 
what ones will later prove a drug on 
our market. 


Funds 
Transfer a sum from the book fund, 
to be returned later; or persuade a 
citizen or group to give or lend a fund. 
Keep accounts separate. 


Choice (if duplicates of free books) 
Select after examining or after test- 
ing popularity as free copies. 


Preparation 

Accession regularly, marking R, in 
red. 
Shelf list regularly but on separate 
ecard from free copies (R). 

R shelf list filed separately. 

When copy is made free, transfer 
entry. 

Mark book card, pocket and date 
slip conspicuously (R). 

Mark outside of book or keep long 
strip of red paper in pocket, showing 
above book (when in library). 


Shelve separately, or, if conspicuously 
marked, with 7 day books. 


Transfer to free collection in six 

months 

The collection as a-whole, not the 
individual book, should pay for itself. 

Unpopular books may be trans- 
ferred soon, but it is not fair to people 
who do not care to pay rent to keep all 
or most of the copies of a good earner 
in the rent collection more than six 
months. If too popular then to with- 
draw from the rent collection, trans- 
fer only part of the copies, keeping 
several in each collection. 


Process of transfer 
Erase R from book, accession book 
and shelf list card. 
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If a duplicate, make entry for add- 
ed copy on regular shelf list card. 

If only copy, transfer card to regu- 
lar shelf list. 


Records and statistics to be kept sep- 
arate 

Circulation statistics (though in- 
cluded in total circulation for the day) 

Receipts and expenditures. 

Number of books added. 

Number of books transferred to free 
collection. 

A rent collection is not a money 
making scheme and all moneys re- 
ceived or spent should be kept and re- 
corded quite separately from other 
funds. Money received should go back 
into the fund for later purchases and 
under no circumstances be used for 
anything but books. Sometimes the 
rent plan is severely criticized as hav- 
ing no place in a free library, so it be- 
hooves us to be punctiliously exact and 
careful in the handling of all funds and 
in the keeping of records. 


Lending 

Lend only to regular borrowers. 

Using current date, stamp book card 
and date slip. 

Enter borrower’s number or name 
on book card. 

If paid in advance, enter amount on 
date slip. 

If not paid, collect on return and 
make entry on date slip. 

Keep receipts separate from fines and 
other cash. 


What to charge and when to collect it 

The practice has been varied: 

(a) to charge 5c a week, and collect 
in advance. 

(b) to charge 1c a day and collect on 
return. 

(c) to charge 5c for the first week 
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and the regular fine per day there- 

after. 

In 1920 none of these methods in- 
sure solvency to the rent collection 
except in the larger libraries. No flat 
rule can be suggested for so much de- 
pends upon the income and patronage 
of each library and the popularity of 
the rent collection among its patrons. 
Some libraries report one plan more 
successful and some another. 

A cash basis of paying in advance is 
safer than credit, in which case the 
charge must be made by the week. 

Five cents the week is not enough un- 
less the circulation is lively and du- 
plicates of very popular books are 
added to keep it so. 

As a whole, the large libraries find 
that rent collections pay but many 
small ones cannot make ends meet. If 
the people will not pay for a book 
loan no change in methods will move 
them, but before giving up the plan it 
is well to try out methods and book 
selection. One cent a day pays better 
in some neighborhoods, especially if 
distances are great, and five cents a 
week pays far better in other places. 
Generous duplication of a few very 


‘popular novels: may start things mov- 


ing where single copies of more titles 

have not paid. 

Why not raise the charge? With the 
present cost of books and service 
why keep to a pre-war rent charge? 
It is illogical unless the necessary 
income can be secured by duplicat- 
ing the most popular titles. A 
charge of from 7c to 10c per week 
is certainly permissible, while each 
librarian must judge from her local 
experience whether the second week 
shall be the same or the books be 
considered overdue and the bor- 
rower fined as for free books. 
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BOOK REPAIRING 


*A reprint with revisions of an article prepared by Helen R. Cochran, former 
instructor in mending, Wisconsin Library School and published in the Bulletin, 


April, 1917. 


This paper lays no claim to original- 
ity. It is simply a reiteration and con- 
densation of material already access- 
ible to librarians, for the purpose of 
recalling valuable and useful informa- 
tion which has no doubt, in many in- 
stances, been laid aside and forgotten. 

The problem of mending is always a 
growing problem: one that should be 
constantly in the mind of every libra- 
rian, especially those in the small ltf- 
braries. The fact that it demands 
more and more time, money, and en- 
ergy each year as the library becomes 
older, shows that it is a question that 
must be met and met absolutely. 

The effect of allowing dilapidated, 
torn, and shabby books to circulate is 
harmful, not only economically, but 
ethically as well. It is an understood 
fact that a book’s usefulness is mate- 
rially shortened by neglect either to 
mend or bind as the case demands. It 
is equally true that the reading public 
will not treat a soiled or ragged book 
with respect, and a careless standard 
like a careless habit, once formed is 
hard to break. Just as people avoid 
stores that do not keep their stock in 
good shape, or that sell shabby goods, 
so they will neglect a library that is 
composed of disreputable looking 
books. Children especially should be 
taught the proper regard for books. 
One of the first aids in accomplishing 
this is to be sure that the library is a 
model of neatness and order. 

Considering this matter from an- 
other point of view, the public has the 
right to demand that its books be 
clean, whole, and as attractive in ap- 
pearance as possible. So the librarian 
is not properly caring for public prop- 


erty if she neglects the books in her 
charge, 


Care of books in the library 


“Care of books is as important as 
repair, and many a dollar might be 
saved if this were thoroughly under- 
stood.” 


Opening books 

There is considerable truth in the 
statement that the proper opening of 
books, a few leaves at a time alternat- 
ing back and front, keeps the backs 
from breaking early, and in this way 
prolongs the life, usefulness, and ap- 
pearance of the books. This is one of 
the steps that many librarians fail to 
take when books first come into the 
library because they feel the pressure 
of their work and the lack of time. 
However, this ounce of prevention is 
worth considering, for it saves time 
and expense later on. 


Shelving books 

Well-kept book shelves should be a 
joy to every librarian, not simply from 
a standpoint of neatness and order, but 
also from its economic side. For “im- 
possible as it may seem, the injury to 
books as they are handled and shelved 
in a library may be as real and as ser- 
ious as that inflicted by the thoughtless 
patron outside. The lack of proper 
book supports or the improper use of 
them; the crowding of the shelves so 
that an attempt to take a book from 
the shelf results in a severe strain to 
the top of the hack if it does not act- 


“ually tear it; the piling of books one 


on top of another on trucks or on 
tables, until the whole pile tcpples 





*The need for a manual on mending for use by librarians in teaching assistants and 
apprentices, by library visitors in giving instructions in the work and for library school 


classes, has led us to reprint this article. 


H. T. 
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over—these are some of the things 
that hasten the books to the hospital 
just as surely as legitimate use.” 

Therefore, books should be kept up- 
right on the shelves, should not be 
crowded together, nor allowed to rest 
on the front edges, and book supports 
should be used. See illustrations Wis- 
consin Bulletin April 1915, v. 11, oppo- 
site p. 117; Same in An apprentice 
course for small libraries, opposite p. 
a3. 


Mending—Binding—Replacing 


In deciding whether it is more eco- 
nomical to bind or to mend, the time 
necessary to mend the book must be 
taken into consideration. In many 
cases it is easy to use 50c worth of 
time in mending a book, which if put 
into cash would have produced more 
permanent results. “Since rebinding 
will wear two or three times as long as 
the original binding, it pays to send to 
the bindery all books in constant de- 
mand, unless they can be replaced at a 
lower cost than the price of rebind- 
ing.” 


Mend 

1 Books which have been rebound 
once but which wouid not pay to re- 
bind again. 

2 Books which have nearly outlived 
their usefulness, or are to be with- 
drawn when entirely worn out. 

8 Books which must be on the li- 
brary shelves, but which are seldom 
used. 

4 Books printed on heavily loaded 
paper which will not pay to rebind. 
(Bookbinding, by A. L. Bailey.) 


Bind 

1 Reference books. 

2 Books of permanent value and 
usefulness. 

3 Recent fiction of the better class if* 
it cannot be replaced by popular copy- 
right edition. 

“The majority of recent novels can be re- 
paired sufficiently well by recasing to last 
as long as the demand continues without re- 
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quiring binding.” Bulletin Apr. 1915, v. 11, 
p. 116. 


4 Periodicals of reference value. 


Replace 

1 Ail worth while books. 

Librarians should try to keep the books 
on special subjects up to date. Do not re- 
place an old book that has been worth while 
if there is a newer better book on the sub- 
ject. 

2 Fiction of the popular copyright 
type, if interest demands that these 
books remain on the shelf. 


Points to be considered in repairing 
books 


1 Examine books carefully before 
shelving and take from _ circulation 
when the first signs of wear appear. 

2 Form practice of glancing through 
books for tears, loose leaves, broken 
joints, etc., when discharging and slip- 
ping books. 

3 Place books in poor condition upon 
a shelf designated ‘‘Mending shelf’? at 
the delivery desk or transfer to the 
work room. 

4 Books needing repairs fall into the 
following classes: 

a For binding 

b For gluing and recasing 

ec For mending, cleaning and gen- 
eral repairs. 

d For discarding. 

(Shelves in workroom should be 
labeled for each class) 

(Apprentice course, p. 35) 

5 Time for mending. Light mend- 
ing should be done every day. Part of 
this can be done while at the desk: 
tipping in, setting in loose leaves, 
mending small tears, ete. Heavy 
mending should be done in the work- 
room on regular days, once or twice a 
week. In the very small libraries, 
open only twice a week, once a month 
is often enough to have a regular 
mending day. 

6 Books that are to be bound should 
never be glued. 
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7 Books that are mended should al- 
ways be put in a press until dry. 
Heavy books make good presses. 
Place books in press so that joints pro- 
ject; take care not to put weight on 
rounded back. 


Processes of Mending 


Light mending 

Tears. Books with torn leaves should 
be put aside and mended as soon as 
possible. For mending of this kind, a 
paste brush one inch wide, no. 9, is 
best. Material to be used is unglazed 
onion-skin paper if tear extends into 
printed portion of page. Tears in mar- 
gins can be mended with strips cut 
from advertising pages of magazines, 
matching up color and weight of paper. 

Take a strip of paper a little longer 
than size of, tear. Put paste on strip, 
put strip on tear. Be sure the corners 
of paper are well pasted down; other- 
wise it will soon tear off and work will 
have been of no avail. In books that 
receive hard usage, tears should be 
mended on both sides, especially with 
children’s books. This can be done 
easily by cutting paper strip double the 
length of tear, and folding it over the 
edge of leaf. Always put oiled paper 
between mended leaves, even when 
tear is small, to keep them from stick- 
ing together. Oiled paper can be used 
repeatedly. 

Another method of mending tears is 
to put paste on tear, then put tissue 
paper over the tear, close book and 


press. When dry, remove all superflu- 
ous tissue paper. This leaves the sur- 
face smooth. 


Japanese tissue is especially useful in 
straightening crumpled and torn pages 
such as are often found in large dic- 
tionaries, atlases and encyclopedias, and 
other large books. In putting on the 
paper, apply paste to the entire page of 
the book to be covered, after which the 
tissue should be let down lightly upon 
the wet surface. Do not rub the tissue 
on its own surface, but cover with oiled 
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paper or white blotting paper and rub, 
or smooth out gently over this. After 
one side is dry, treat the other in like 
manner. Trim edges. 

Loose leaves. “On discovering a 
loose leaf in a book the assistant some- 
time slips it out so that the edges ex- 
tend beyond the covers, for fear that it 
may be overlooked in repairing the 
book. Valuable books have been seri- 
ously damaged by this misplaced care, 
and the repair of others is made more 
difficult as a result of tears and actual 
mutilations while such books are in 
transit to the repair division. A slip 
laid in the book where there is a torn 
or loose leaf should be sufficient to in- 
sure proper attention.” 

Tipping in. Place the loose leaf ona 
piece of waste paper, cover it with an- 
other piece of paper, leaving one-eighth 
of an inch of the inner or sewed margin 
exposed. Apply paste to this margin, 
then insert leaf in its proper place in 
book, taking great care that the leaf 
does not project beyond the other 
leaves of the book. Rub down pasted 
inner margin against the next leaf with 
bone folder. Close book and press. 
This is the approved method of putting 
loose leaves in books that are to be sent 
to the bindery. If leaf, when inserted, 
projects beyond edge of the book, fold 
leaf at inner margin over a ruler edge 
to form a hinge; apply paste to hinge; 
place leaf in book, rubbing hinge down 
with bone folder. 

Setting in with strips. Fold down the 
middle a half inch strip of onion skin 
paper, cut slightly shorter than the 
leaf. Put leaf in plate in book. Put 
paste on paper strip, paste one-half of 
strip on loose leaf, and one-half oppo- 
site leaf of book. Press paper strip 
well into hinge with bone folder. This 
method is the stronger and more last- 
ing way of inserting loose leaves, when 
the quality of the paper will not stand 
the tipping-in process or leaf is badly 
worn at the inner margin. 

Warning. Never use gummed cloth 
strips for setting in loose leaves. 
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Heavy mending 

Rebacking 

1 Remove old back from book. If 
cloth, this can be torn off, if leather, 
use sharp knife. 

2 Cut a strip of book cloth to 
match binding one inch longer than 
back of book at each end, and extend- 
ing about an inch at each side, depend- 
ing upon the lettering on front of book; 
do not cover this if it can be helped. 
(In cases where the lettering is too 
near the edge of book, the book cloth 
can be slipped under the cover. This 
is a neater method but takes more 
time. ) 

3 Cut for a lining a strip of manilla 
or heavy paper, slightly narrower than 
back of book, and same length as book 
covers. Be sure it does not protrude 
over the side of book. 

4 Paste lining in center of book 
cloth, having the margin at each side 
the same, and the one at the top and 
bottom the same. 

5 Fold projecting book cloth over 
manilla strip at each end to crease it. 

6 Cut each hinge of book one inch 
from top and bottom. Apply paste on 
covers where new back will lap cover, 
not on back. 

7 Place book in upright position, 
covers open. 

8 Slip folds of book cloth into slit 
hinges at top and bottom. 

9 Press down the cloth on sides of 
book and at fold. Be sure all edges 
and corners are tightly pasted down. 
Crease hinges by lifting cover, as book 
lies on table, pressing with bone 
folder. Insert oiled paper between 
cover and book and fold a sheet of 
this paper around new back. Put in 
press. 

10 Label with white ink or white 
gummed labels, unless lettering on old 
back is still good, then use that. In 
any case apply a coat of shellac to 
preserve lettering. 

11 Put in new end papers, if needed. 

Sewing torn backs. Torn backs can 
be mended sometimes by sewing. 
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This does not hold long, however, and 
some librarians feel that it does not 
pay for the time it takes. 

Use heavy black thread and a needle 
No. 3. Fasten thread with a knot. 
Care must be taken to make the 
stitches uneven and not to pull the 
thread too tight, otherwise the sewing 
will not hold. The mending stitch 
resembles that used in sewing a base- 
ball, Thread should be fastened se- 
curely. 

Sewing loose section. Secure broken 
ends of thread. Open book at place 
where section is loose. Pass needle, 
with linen thread, No. 40 through hole 
at top of section to back of book. Drop 
needle and thread down between back 
of book and loose back to the bottom. 
Run needle and thread from the out- 
side through hole at bottom. Repeat 
process and tie ends securely in the 
center of the section. 

Gluing. In many libraries gluing is 
taking the place of sewing. Librarians 
are finding that it takes less time and 
is more lasting to glue sections into a 
book, instead of sewing them in. If 
care is taken the section can be fitted 
in perfectly; but if it should happen 
to protrude it can be trimmed off. 
However, books that are to be bound 
should never be glued. 

For effective gluing use flexible glue. 
This can be obtained from the Demo- 
crat Printing Co., from Queen City 
Paper Co., 420 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or from Gaylord Bros. 

The glue should be melted in a 
double boiler glue pot, a little at a 
time. Never melt more than will be 
used at one time, because remelted 
glue becomes stringy and unmanage- 
able. Always see that the melted glue 
is hot, never try to mend books with 
lukewarm glue. If the glue becomes 
too thick or too stringy, add a little 
water, mix in well, and wait until the 
glue becomes hot again before using. 
If the library does not have a glue 
pot, a satisfactory substitute is one 
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pan or tin can placed within another; 
anything to make a double boiler. 

One of the secrets of good gluing is 
to work quickly, so that the glue will 
not cool before it is applied to the 
book. All books should be put in press 
after gluing. 

There are three kinds of gluing: 

1 Hinges. Open book at hinge. Dip 
brush in glue, then run it down hinge 
from top of book to bottom. Do this 
two or three times. Close book, press 
leaves of book well into cover. Open 
book at the other hinge and repeat 
process. If by running the finger up 
and down the cover of book at the 
hinge the warm glue can be felt under- 
neath the glue will hold. Crease hinges 
on outside. Remove all superfluous 
glue with a damp cloth. Put in press. 

2 Sections or loose leaves. Open book 
at loose section. Dip brush in glue 
and run it along the edge of section. 
Press section well back into book. 
Close book and press section until it is 
even with other sections. If section 
will not fit in perfectly trim edges off 
after book is taken from press. 

3 Recasing. 

1 Remove book from cover. 

2 Remove super from each side of 
cover, and from the back of book with 
a sharp knife, taking care not to break 
sewing. If glue does not come off 
with the super, wet it with paste and 
let it stand for a few minutes, then it 
can be removed easily. It is essential 
that all old glue be removed. 

3 See that all pages are in place and 
all sections even. 

4 Cut a strip of outing flannel 
lengthwise of the goods. This strip 
should be one-fourth inch shorter than 
the back of book, and should extend an 
inch or more over each side, depending 
on weight of book. 

5 Apply hot glue to back of book. 
Be sure the glue covers the back well, 
and that it is hot. 

6 Put on the cloth as evenly as pos- 
sible. Be sure that the glue comes 
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through the cloth well, and that the 
cloth is not stretched lengthwise. 

7 Insert the book in the covers, see 
that there is a good hinge. 

8 Put glue on the boards where the 
old super was, and press the cloth 
which extends at sides quickly down on 
the glued boards, taking care not to 
spoil the hinge by pulling the cloth too 
tight. 

9 Put oiled paper between cover and 
fly leaf to keep them from sticking to- 
gether, crease hinges on outside and 
put book in press until dry. 

10 Freshen with new end papers. 
Open as carefully as a new book. 

In cases where a book needs both 
rebacking and recasing, remove book 
from covers and reback first according 
to method already described, taking 
great care that enough space is left be- 
tween the boards, so that the book will 
have plenty of room to fit well into the 
back, allowing for good hinges. 

End papers. End papers should be 
used always after rebacking and recas- 
ing, unless there are several fly leaves 
one of which can be pasted down to 
cover glue stains and cloth, and new 
ones should be put in when the old 
ones become torn, soiled, or shabby 
looking. 

Cut a sheet of paper the length of 
the original lining of the book cover, 
and one-half inch wider than the 
width of the book cover and fly leaf 
combined. Apply paste to inside of 
book cover and to hinge. Put on the 
sheet of paper, fitting it smoothly over 
joint. Rub from center outward with 
bone folder or roller to remove all air 


bubbles. Trim new fly leaf, do not 
paste this down. 
Cleaning books. Soiled pages and 


book covers can be cleaned with Ivory 
soap, and a damp cloth or soft sponge. 
The leaves should be rubbed gently 
and quickly, and the books put in a 
press as soon as finished. Oiled paper 
placed between the leaves after wash- 
ing, especially if pages have colored 
illustrations or printing keeps the color 
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from spreading. Powdered pumice 
stone and warm water is also a satis- 
factory cleaner, especially for book 
covers. All pencil marks can be erased 
with art gum. Ink eradicator can be 
used for ink spots. 


Methods of Reinforcing Magazines and 
Pamphlets* 


1. If there are advertising pages in 
the front and back of a magazine, 
paste these to the cover. This makes 
the cover stronger and more durable. 
Do not, however, paste down pages 
of valuable reading matter. If the 
table of contents comes before the 
advertising pages, remove it and tip it 
in again after the pages have been 
pasted down. Three or four pages in 
both front and back are needed to 
make the cover heavy enough to hold. 
Place in press until dry. If there is 
only one page try one of the following 
methods. 

2. Covers of magazines and pamph- 
lets can also be lined. There are two 
kinds of material to use for lining: 

a. Cloth—muslin 
b. Heavy paper or wrapping pa- 
per 


The proper way to line either a mag- 
azine or a pamphlet is to remove the 
cover, taking care not to tear the 
back. Put paste on the inside of the 
cover, put cover on lining material,— 
either cloth or paper. Cut out using 
edge of cover for a guide. Press out 
all air bubbles and wrinkles with a 
roller or bone folder. Be sure the 
corners are well-pasted down. 

Magazines and pamphlets that are 
made up of one section only can be 
fastened to the cover by sewing. 
Place magazine in cover, open at 
middle. Start sewing in center of 
fold;i push needle through from inside; 
pass in again about one inch from 
bottom; out at same distance from 
top; then bring thread in at center 
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and tie ends securely. For large sized 
Magazine more stitches would be nec- 
essary. In order to hide the sewing, 
or if the back is torn, a strip of book 
cloth can be pasted over the hinge of 
the cover if desired. 

When magazines and pamphlets 
are made up of two or more sections, 
they can be fastened to the covers by 
cloth strips in the following manner. 
Place magazine in cover, taking care 
that the back is fitted in well at joint. 
Cut a cloth strip about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, and one eighth of 
an inch shorter than page. To be 
sure the strip is straight it is well to 
pull a thread before cutting. Fold 
strip down the middle. ‘Put paste on 
strip. Place one-half of strip on 
cover and one-half on magazine or 
pamphlet. Trim projecting edges. 
Care should be taken to get this strip 
in evenly and straight, otherwise the 
work will look bungling. 

3. Still another method is to re- 
move the outside cover; cut sheet of 
Brown King craft paper, or other pa- 
per of same quality, a trifle more than 
the height of the magazine, and in 
length equal to the width of the two 
covers and the back, with two inches 
to lap on each end. Paste the paper on 
the back of the magazine, turn in the 
flaps and paste them against the ad- 
vertising pages. Remove table of 
contents if it would be covered up, 
and tip it in again so that it will be 
seen when the cover is opened. Trim 
original cover and paste on the out- 
side. Place in press until dry. 


Materials for Mending* 


Paper 

Mending tissue, 17 and 22 Onion 
skin bond, unglazed. 

Japanese tissue, very thin. Japan 
Paper Co., E. 30th St., N. Y. will 
send samples. Hakome tissue rec- 
ommended. 





* Reprinted with additions from Bulletin, 
June 1920. 
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Manila. (For covering magazines). 
Kraft, 156 lbs. 40x48. 

Manila, Ivory fibre. 
leaves), 60 lbs. 24x36. 

Paper strips for mending tears in 
margins of leaves, usually cut 
from advertising pages of maga- 
zines. 

Paste or waste papers. Old pages 
of ad. matter from magazines. 
Oiled paper (called picnic paper at 
10 cent stores). Fold and cut 
into 1% inch strips a little long- 

er than the ordinary book. 


(For fly 


Cloth 
White muslin (cut in strips 1 inch 
wide, 8 inches and 10 inches long. 
12 inch strip to be 1% inches 
wide). 
Colored cloth. Cambric, kid finish, 
(cut as above) 

Cheese cloth, fairly good quality. 
Art vellum, assorted colors, by yard 
from binder or supply house. 
Outing flannel, white for recasing. 
Note: Cut all cloth lengthwise of 

the material. 


Thread 
Hayes, unbleached in skeins. No. 
18-20. 


Barbours. No. 40 in spools. 


Brushes 
Flat rubberset. 
75. 
Artists’ 
wide. 


1 inch wide. No. 


round | bristle. % inch 


Knives 
Steel erasers. J. A. Henckels. No. 


52, Bone handles, 
Folders. Bone, thin. 


Needles 
Sharps No. 1 Milwards. 


Ruler or square. 


Cleaners 
Art gum. O-V-O Gum. 
Powdered pumice stone. 
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Sandpaper (Flint No. 1). 
Soap and water. 
Paste pans 
Enamelled, 1 pt. 
Glue pot 
Varnish 
Best white shellac, mixed with 
wood alcohol 
Lacquer 


Leather lubricator 


Vaseline, Lucelline. (Lucent Oil 
Co.) 
Cotton 
To be made into pads for lubricat- 
ing. 


Glue, flexible 


Paste 
Flour paste. Stecko, or Spon-tem, 
both powdered pastes, to be se- 
cured from any wall paper store 
or library supply firm. - 
Mix powder with water in small 
quantities as needed. 


Scissors 
Long blades 


Ways to decrease mending 


1 New books, especially children’s 
books or books with light covers, if 
shellaced before placing in circula- 
tion will be greatly protected from 
dirt and can be easily washed: 

2 Buy popular books in reinforced 
bindings. These can be bought from 
Huntting or Chivers. 


How to recognize a well bound book 


“The ability to recognize a well 
bound book is necessary when com- 
paring the work of different binders. 
A book should be bound in material 
suitable for the use which the book 
is to receive and in such a way as to 
give the maximum amount of service. 
It should also be as attractive in ap- 
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pearance as is compatible with these 
two requirements. In deciding 
whether a book is suitably bound for 
library use the following points should 
be kept in mind: 


1 A volume must show evidence of neat 
and careful workmanship, 

2 If the book is to be used constantly 
leather is essential; if occasionally only, 
leather is an element of weakness. 

3 All books that receive hard usage should 
have end papers and fly leaves guarded with 
cloth. If sewed regularly the first and last 
signatures also should be guarded. 

4 Saw cuts should not be deep. 

5 The book should be flexible and stay 
flat whenever opened. (This is not always 
possible in the case of overcast books or 
books printed on stiff, brittle paper.) 

6 When the book is lying flat the top 
should remain flat. 

7 The book should feel firm and compact 
to the hand. 

8 When opened the volume should not 
make a crackling noise due to too much glue 
on the back. 

9 The book should have a well rounded 
back and the cover should fit well at the 
joint. Flat backs are not desirable 

i0 Margins should be wide and cut 
straight. Periodicals should not be trimmed 
so that printing on covers or advertisements 
is cut off. 

11 The book should have French joints. 

12 The cover should not separate easily 
from the book when pressure is applied. 

18 Lettering on the back should be legible 
and put on straight. 

14 On opening the book, sections at the 
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back should be perfectly smooth, showing 
that they have not been crushed in backing. 

15 Guards for plates, maps, sections, etc., 
should be so applied as to leave the paper 
unwrinkled.” 


Bailey, A. L. Library bookbinding, 
p. 49-50. 


Problem of Binding 


Selection of a binder 

Select a binder who understands 
the best methods for library binding, 
and one who understands that library 
binding requires special treatment. 

Do not expect the impossible of a 
binder. 

Do not expect good work and low 
prices. 

Do not expect a binder to make a 
book that has already been rebound 
look well. 


Kinds of binding 

At present because of the poor qual- 
ity and, high price of leather librarians 
are finding full buckram or Holliston 
cloth the most satisfactory binding. 
Periodicals should at all times be 
bound in buckram, but when leather 
is of good quality fiction should be 
bound in keratol sides and cowhide or 
roan back. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Students of other years will envy the 
classes of 1920 and 1921 in having the 
opportunity of actually seeing Publish- 
ing Houses, instead of hearing lectures 
and themselves preparing an exhibi- 
tion to represent the “lines” of the 
different houses. As briefly noted in 
the November Bulletin, the class of 
1921 spent October 20 and 21 in Chi- 
cago, at Marshall Field’s Book Fair, 
extending the time of the previous 
year when only one day was given to 
the trip. 

It was time well spent proving not 
only a liberal course in publishing 
houses, but also in publicity and ex- 
hibitions, to say nothing of the books 
themselves. Before making the trip 
introductory lectures were given on 
the Making of Books and the History 
of Publishing in America. On the 
journey down there were enough 
copies of the October Atlantic available 
to allow every one to read the articles 
by George P. Brett on the “Making of 
Many Books” and Edward Newton on 
“A Slogan for Booksellers.” Dupli- 
cate copies of current Publishers’ 
Weekly, Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels 
and Haunted Bookshop also added to 
the pertinent reading for the occasion. 

Besides the exhibits made by the 
various publishers the class studied 
with zeal the binding and tooling dem- 
onstrations, the rare books and first 
editions, and the Lincoln collection, 
for Lincoln was the key note of the 
Fair. During the two days glimpses 
of authors including Hamlin Garland, 
Irving Bacheller, Enos-Mills, and Dr. 
Barton added to the interest. Drink- 
water’s Lincoln was running at the 
Blackstone with Frank McGlynn in the 
title part and the class in spite of the 
long day heard the play in the evening. 
A glimpse of Mr. McGlynn had been 
had while he was viewing the Lincoln 
exhibition in the morning and this per- 


sonal touch added further interest to a 
play vital and commanding in itself. 

During the first afternoon the class 
visited the Chicago Public Library 
where they were welcomed by Mr. 
Roden, who told briefly of the history 
and work of the library, and its 
growth into community service. Miss 
Whitcomb and Miss Elliott conducted 
the tour of the building. A brief call 
was also made at the offices of the 
A. L. A. 

On the return trip the November is- 
sue of the Piper, cleverly setting forth 
modern books and authors, imitating 
the manner of Pepys, made good train 
reading after the various features of 
the trip had been well talked over, for 
enthusiasm over everything that had 
been seen ran high. A class room round 
table was devoted to a discussion of 
the publishing houses and their out- 
put. 

During the weeks since the last re- 
port the regular schedule of lectures 
and lessons has been enriched with 
lectures by Dr. Joseph Schafer, Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and Prof. C. R. Fish and Prof. 
F. L. Paxson of the History depart- 
ment, all speaking on topics that cor- 
related history with book selection. 
Prof. W. L. Chase also of the History 
department gave an illuminating lec- 
ture on History’s Footprints in Diction- 
aries which revealed- the interesting 
past that is the inheritance of every 
reference book. Prof. Ford MacGregor 
of the department of Political Science 
gave the usual instruction in parlia- 
mentary procedure during November. 


School Notes 


The informal life of the School has 
offered several pleasant events during 
the past month. A jolly Hailowe’en 
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party was given to the Faculty by the 
class. Miss Nardin, Dean of Univer- 
sity Women invited the School to tea 
at Lathrop Hall and Miss Hazeltine has 
resumed her Friday evenings at home. 

Dr. C. R. Raymond, dean of reli- 
gious education at Berea College was 
the guest of honor at a School tea on 
November 22. After the tea he spoke 
on Berea and the People of the Moun- 
tains. Miss Emily Elmore sang some 
of the mountain ballads, which with 
Dr. Raymond’s vivid account of the 
region, seemed for the time to convert 
the foyer of the School into a cabin, 
and the people assembled into moun- 
taineers—a timely atmosphere for the 
reading of travel books which was be- 
ginning that day for the course in 
book selection. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman, 
1915, opened on November 15, coinci- 
dent with Children’s Book Week, a 
Christmas Shop of Children’s Books. 
The Shop, which will remain open un- 
til Christmas, aims to serve the par- 
ents in Madison who are interested in 
buying the best books for their chil- 
dren, Its collection comprises several 
hundred volumes including the simp- 
ler editions as well as the beautifully 
illustrated expensive ones. 

The following changes have re- 
cently been made by graduates: 


Madalene S. Hillis, 1908, was in September 
appointed librarian of the Library of the 
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College of Medicine, University of Nebraska, 
which is located in Omaha. 

Mary K. Ray, 1908, has resigned as deputy 
librarian, Nebraska State Library, Lincoln, 
and has joined the staff of the California 
State Library, Sacramento, taking charge of 
their legislative reference work. 

Gretchen Flower, 1910, has recently been 
made librarian of the Tulare County Free 
Library, Visalia, California, 

Winifred Gregory, 1910, has accepted a 
position in the Technology department, of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Louise Grace, 1914, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Butzel Branch, Detroit Public 
Library to become research librarian of the 
William N. Albee Co. of Detroit, a sales 
promotion advertising agency. 

Edith Potts, 1912, has received appoint- 
ment as librarian of the 8rd army corps 
with headquarters in Baltimore. She is in 
charge of camp libraries in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. 

Lottie N, Ingram, 1914, has gone into the 
office of the International Credit Bureau of 
the Chicago Business Men’s Association to 
reorganize and enlarge its filing system. 

Mary Louise Marshall, 1914, has accepted 
the librarianship of the Orleans Parish Medi- 
cal Association, New Orleans. Miss Marshall 
has just completed her work as A. L. A. Li- 
brarian of the Gulf Division. 

Irene M, Newman, 1918, became on Novem- 
ber first, Assistant supervisor of School li- 
braries in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The appointment was through civil 
service, a special examination having been 
held in September to fill the vacancy. 

Helen Smith, summer 1917, went to Rice 
Lake as librarian November first. 


Marriages 


Norma D. Hibbert, 1915, to Harry L. 
Palmer of Milwaukee, on October 20. 

Mary M. Askew, 1919, to John W. Backer 
of Baltimore, on September 11. At home 
3729 North Road, Fairmount, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Jessie Welles 


These notes are based on questions 
selected in advance for discussion at 
the round tables on administration 
held during the recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. As 
time was limited only part of them 
were taken up, to the great regret of 
all in attendance. 


An attempt is made to present here 
the views of speakers on subjects dis- 
cussed, although paucity of notes on 
the small libraries meeting makes the 
report necessarily incomplete. 

The notes on subjects selected but 
not taken up in the round tables may 
serve as a point of departure in future 
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discussions, but the writer begs that 
Wisconsin librarians, neither then nor 
now, will regard them as one man pro- 
nouncements, They are the outgrowth 
of observation and study of methods 
in actual use in American libraries, and 
of discussions of such methods with 
many librarians. 

All notes are made brief as their 
purpose is to stimulate independent 
analysis and thought rather than to 
cover the ground. 


A Library Time Schedule 


The standard working schedule for 
librarians in a library open part or all 
of every week day is forty-two hours a 
week, never running over eight hours 
a day. In fairness all members of a 
staff work on the same basis. An as- 
sistant working thirty hours is paid at 
the rate of thirty forty-seconds of the 
salary she would receive as full time 
assistant. Persons working less than 
half time, are paid by the hour, and 
usually are called substitutes. 

These principles are considered in 
administering smaller libraries and the 
practice is adjusted to local needs. 
The statement is made here as affect- 
ing the question of staff taken up in 
the following paragraph. 


The Staff 


State and municipal departments are 
exempt from the operation of the mini- 
mum wage law, but it is an evidence of 
good citizenship to honor both the law 
and its attendant rulings by the In- 
dustrial Commission. Consult pamph- 
lets issued by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Apprentices once worked without pay 
while under instruction in library 
methods, but now are paid. The larger 
libraries are paying $50 a month. 

Eighth grade pupils can be taught to 
mend books, to paste pockets, date slips 
and labels, and to put shelves in order. 
They are called pages and are paid by 
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the hour according to local wage stand- 
ards for similar grades of work. 


Hours of Opening 


Shortening the hours on summer 
evenings raised a lively discussion, 
each side claiming that its method 
suited its constituency. If those who 
close early now were formerly open longer 
and observed that very few people came 
after the time they now close, they cer- 
tainly are justified. But what of those 
who never gave their readers a chance 
to show whether or not they preferred 
to use the library after the heat of the 
day was over? 


Unbound Periodicals 


A contribution to this timeworn sub- 
ject was made by Miss Bingham of 
Rhinelander who has found Huntting’s 
special binder very useful. It consists 
of two boards, laced together at the 
back by tapes which tie in front, hold- 
ing the cover and its contents together. 
Art vellum flaps at top, bottom and 
back protect the periodical and the one 
at the back presents a surface for la- 
beling. The binder serves for from 
one to a dozen issues taking no room 
beyond the bulk of the periodicals plus 
two board covers. 


Citizenship 


Material for women voters is kept 
on the desk of many libraries: and 
classes on citizenship. are held in the 
club rooms or in the main room after 
closing hour. 


Book Thefts 


There is no one way to “get track 
of people who steal books.” Eternal 
vigilance, locating the delivery desk 
near the door, placing unprofessional 
detectives about the library, all prove 
futile when a really skilful thief is at 
work, but are worth trying. 
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Country Borrowers 


Assuming that the person who asked 
about country borrowers is giving them 
free service, the routine must be the 
point she wanted discussed. The bor- 
rower’s card (or entry in the charging 
file of Simplified Newark system) may 
be marked with a red C, too conspicu- 
ously to be overlooked, and the same 
C entered on the application and in the 
borrowers’ register. ; 

Statistics of the number of country 
borrowers may be taken easily from 
the borrowers’ register. Statistics of 
circulation are kept by dropping into a 
special tray the cards for books lent on 
borrowers’ cards marked with a red C. 
These are counted separately. 


Fines 


One cent a day is the fine charged by 
most Wisconsin libraries for overdue 
books. 

A post card reminder sent when a 
book is a week (or less) overdue brings 
back many books and is fair to the 
reader who may have forgotten that he 
had one. It is also good ground to 
stand on when collecting a large fine 
accrued through carelessness. See Bul- 
letin, April 1920, p. 49. 


Guarantors 


The majority of libraries, in and out 
of Wisconsin, do not require guarant- 
ors when registering borrowers, except 
for children and college or university 
students who are in residence only dur- 
ing the school year. The name and ad- 
dress of a reference is usually taken, 
but he neither signs the application 
nor is held responsible for loss of 
books, being merely referred to for a 
borrower’s new address when library 
mail fails to reach him. 


Buying Annuals 


Have you ordered your World Al- 
manac for 1921? It is issued the first 
of each year, and is so inexpensive that 
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even the smallest library can afford it, 
if only in the paper binding, which cost 
35c last year. The larger library will 
of course prefer the cloth edition. 

The new Congressional directory, is- 
sued each session, is out now. It is 
almost as valuable a tool as the World 
Almanac and can be secured without 
charge through a United States senator 
or representative. 

The expensive annuals are a real 
puzzle to the librarian who has a small 
book fund. The large city library 
places a standing order and receives 
them as soon as they are issued. The 
librarian in the smaller city must de- 
cide which ones to purchase and 
whether to buy every year or at longer 
intervals. But she should buy promptly 
the ones she has determined upon, and 
that means keeping a record of whether 
they appear in January, June or No- 
vember. 

The New International year book 
(Dodd, $6.50 up) is needed each year 
to supplement the New international en- 
cyclopedia. It is issued in the spring 
and bears the date of the preceding 
year whose events it chronicles. A 
new volume does not replace its pre- 
decessor, but merely brings the set up 
to date. American year book (Apple- 
ton, $5) also appears in the spring 
and is dated back. Statesman’s year 
book (Macmillan $7.50) on the other 
hand, bears the date of the current 
year. Before the war it appeared in 
July, but the 1920 volume is listed 
for the first time in the Cumulative 
book index for October. 

Who’s who (English) appeared last 
March (Macmillan, $15), so a 1921 
edition can be expected soon. But 
Who’s who in America is a_ biennial, 
and a volume has just been issued 
this fall, for the years 1920-21 (Mar- 
quis, $7.50). 

Where prices are quoted for 1920 it 
is safe to allow a larger amount for 
the next volume. So it is more im- 
portant than ever that the larger li- 
braries pass on to the very small ones 
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earlier volumes that they no longer 
use. The Library Commission is al- 
ways willing to act as a clearing house 
for such exchange. Will you notify 
your visitor if you have annuals to 
spare, giving dates? And will the 
smaller libraries also make their 
wants known. J. W. M. 


For Free Distribution 


“One of the most lucid and effective 
of popular presentations of technical 
subjects is offered gratis to libraries 
under peculiar and interesting circum- 
stances. The book is Creative Chem- 
istry by Edwin E. Slosson, literary ed- 
itor of The Independent, and includes 
chapters, originally published in that 
weekly, making perfectly clear to the 
lay reader the conditions under which 
modern chemistry re-makes combina- 
tions to obtain nitrates for fertilizers 
and explosives, to make dyes, perfumes 
and scents, to obtain rubber and to 
work by synthetic processes the other 
marvels of the wizard alchemist of to- 
day. Of this book five thousand copies 
have been purchased from the Century 
Company by the Chemical Founda- 
tion.” (See Library Journal, Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, p. 892 for the rest of the 
story.) 

If the book is not already on your 
shelves, write to the Chemical Founda- 
tion, 81 Fulton Street, New York City, 
for a free copy. J. W. M. 


Books on Social Hygiene 

A short list of books on this subject, 
with very brief annotation, has been 
prepared by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association for recommendation 
to students attending the Columbia 
University summer course in social hy- 
giene 1920. Any Wisconsin library 
may obtain a copy of this list on appli- 
cation to the Commission. 


Bound Magazines for Sale 
The Beloit College library has for 
sale bound volumes of the following 
magazines: 
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Atlantic Monthly. Vol. 1-10, 13- 
36, 60, 61, 64, 68, 69, 73, 77, 78, 83- 
112. 

Century Magazine. Vol. 1-45, 47— 
62, 65-70, 72, 73. 

Chautauquan. Vol. 1-14, 37, 57-— 
59. 

Harper’s Magazine. Vol. 1—24, 31, 
34-40, 42-47, 50-52, 55, 56, 119-123, 
132, 133, 135, 136. 

McClure Magazine. Vol. 1—44. 

New England Magazine. Vol. 1, 2, 
6-10, 14-37. 

Outlook Magazine. Vol. 55-114. 

Scribner’s Monthly. Vol. 1, 2, 7-22. 

Anyone interested should correspond 
directly with Miss Caroline L. Burr, 
Director, Art Hall. 


Outlook for Sale 


Outlook, 1906 (Vol. 85)—1917 bound 
(black leather) 1917—date unbound. 
Anyone interested should correspond 
directly with J. W. Harris, 108° East 
Pleasant Street, Portage, Wisconsin. 


Magazines Offered 


Prairie du Sac will be glad to pass 
on to some other library a duplicate 
bound set of Harper’s Magazine, in good 
condition, volumes 11-33 _ inclusive, 
Dec. 1857 to Nov. 1866. Write directly 
to Miss Louise Bailey, Librarian. 

Mineral Point has the following du- 
Plicate bound volumes to give to any 
library that needs them: 

Atlantic, v. 10, 1862. 

Century, v. 23-38 (n. s. 1-16), 
1881-89. 

Harper, v. 46-76, 1873-88 (bound 
by years) and v. 92, 1896. 

McClure, v. 7, 1896 and v. 9, 1897. 

Review of reviews, v. 12, 1895. 

Scribner’s magazine, v. 1-6, 1887-89, 
v. 8, 1890, v. 16-18, 1894-95, v. 38, 
1905. 

Scribner’s monthly, v. 21, 1880-81. 

Write to Miss Margaret Crawford, 
Librarian. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


We would like to print a news item from every library in the state every 
month! Our clipping bureau service does not bring us, we feel sure, nearly all 


the newspaper notes that are published. 


Will you send us any items of inter- 


est about your library. Address editor of this column, 206 N. Carroll St., 


Madison. 
Library Appropriations 


Increases have been granted as fol- 
lows: Racine, $2,000 making total 
appropriation $34,000; Waukesha 
$1,500, making $7,000; Jefferson is 
to have $3200, $800 more, and in ad- 
dition the council is paying for some 
necessary repairing and freshening of 
the building; Lancaster is receiving 
$1,200 (formerly $1,000) in addition 
to heat and janitor service; Tomah 
has been increased to $2,700, an ad- 
vance of $200; Delavan from $3200 to 
$3700; Evansville was voted $200 ad- 
ditional. Salary increases to librari- 
ans were voted at once by trustees in 
Evansville and Tomah. 

Dodgeville. Under the heading 
“Council provides for larger library 
service,’ in the Dodgeville Republic 
appeared the following: ‘In res- 
ponse to a petition signed by over 
three hundred citizens of Dodgeville. 
including nearly every business man 
and a number of the heaviest taxpay- 
ers of the city, the city council here 
voted to make a tax levy of one half 
of one mill for the coming year for 
the maintenance of the library. While 
this is only half of the levy made in 
many cities of the size of Dodgeville 
in the state of Wisconsin, it doubles 
the appropriation that has previously 
been made and will enable the library 
board to increase greatly the useful- 
ness of the library. It is planned to 
have the library open more days in the 
week than has been the custom here- 
tofore and an effort will be made to 
provide more facilities for consulting 
reference books, as well as adding new 


books more liberally than has been 
possible in the past.” 


Children’s Book Week 


Librarians quite generally cooper- 
ated in observing children’s book 
week, by newspaper publicity and 
offers of assistance in selecting books 
as Christmas gifts, by exhibits in 
libraries, window displays, special 
talks, distribution of lists on child- 
ren‘s reading, etc. 

A, partial list of libraries taking 
part has been made up from clippings 
and letters received prior to November 
20, 


Antigo Manitowoc 
Ashland Menasha 

Beloit Merrill 
Cumberland Milwaukee 
Delavan Neenah 

Fond du Lac Oshkosh 

Fort Atkinson Portage 
Galesville Racine 

Green Bay Reedsburg 
Jefferson South Milwaukee 
Janesville Tomah 
Kaukauna Two Rivers 
Kenosha Watertown 
Kilbourn Waukesha 

La Crosse Wausau 
Ladysmith West Allis 
Madison Wisconsin Rapids 


Delavan. “Tf have found the local 
book dealers most willing to cooperate 
in displays for Children’s Book Week; 
also the woman’s club, who devoted 
its monthly meeting to this topic. 
Articles have been prepared for the 
local papers and a display of books 
held in the library. 

“One of the country school teachers 
in a nearby country school has dis- 
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covered that although the youngsters 
come in town to shop and attend the 
movies they have never come to the 
library, excepting one evening when 
some came as far as the door and 
peeked in. It was all so strange and 
new they did not dare to come inside! 
She has invited me out for next Fri- 
day’s (Nov. 12) library program, and 
I plan to take a number of attractive 
books, tell stories and especially in- 
vite the children to return my visit, 
and come in and get acquainted with 
the library and its books.’’—Agnes 
T. Buckmaster, librarian. 

Fond du Lac. Miss Rutzen, child- 
ren’s librarian, prepared short graded 
lists of children’s books which could 
be obtained at the local book stores 
and at the library. These were pub- 
lished daily during Children’s Book 
Week. 

Galesville. The library planned a 
program for mothers and others inter- 
ested in good literature for children, 
holding it at the public school build- 
ing. 

Kaukauna, Miss Bell writes: “For 
Children’s Book Week I am placing 
posters in the post office, in the 
schools, also a notice in the paper, 
urging every child to use his card 
that week and those who have no 
cards to make a beginning and start 
‘taking libraries.’ ”’ 

Kenosha. The library not only ar- 
ranged a book exhibit in the child- 
ren’s room, but placed attractive dis- 
plays in the windows of two book 
stores. A local news stand featured 
children’s magazines of the approved 
type in its window. 

Madison. The free library has or- 
dered copies of The Book shelf for 
boys and girls and will give them to 
parents who desire help in selecting 
books. Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman, 
formerly a children’s librarian, is con- 
ducting a sale of carefully selected 
children’s books in connection with 
the Unique Shop. 
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Menasha. In addition to advertis- 
ing Children’s Book Week through the 
newspaper and offering assistance to 
parents the librarians visited all the 
public and parochial schools in the 
city and were most warmly welcomed 
by both teachers and pupils. A read- 
ing list was given to each pupil and 
they were invited to visit the library. 

“Through the pupils a message was 
sent to the parents telling them of 
books we have which would be inter- 
esting to them and urging them to 
make use of these books.’”’ Miss North- 
rup adds: ‘‘The response has exceeded 
our expectations, since our first visit, 
Nov. 1, 2306 books have been issued, 
an average of 288 books a day. Our 
largest circulation was 406 books.” 

Merrill. In addition to the special 
display for parents of books for Christ- 
mas gifts, another feature of the week 
was the addition of 130 new volumes to 
the children’s collection. Each day 
lists of good books, including some 
new titles were published and each 
evening, after the Herald appeared, 
the new books in the list for that 
day were exhibited and put into cir- 
culation. 

Milwaukee. Observation of Child- 
ren’s Book Week was carried out on @ 
very extensive scale. A campaign of 
publicity was begun several weeks in 
advance through newspaper notices, 
illustrated feature articles in the Sun- 
day papers, letters to pastors of the 
federated churches asking that notice 
be put in church calendars and an- 
nouncement made in Sunday Schools, 
through women’s clubs and teachers. 
Cooperation of local book stores was 
secured, the book department of a lo- 
cal department store taking over the 
whole collection for sale, after the ex- 
hibit ended. 

An exhibit of more than 1000 
books, old and new was held in the 
rotunda of the public library through- 
out the week. Programs were given 
on two afternoons in the lecture room, 
including addresses by M. S. Dudgeon, 
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librarian, on “Purposes and Aims of 
Book Week,’’ and by Miss Gertrude 
Buck of Milwaukee Normal school, on 
“Books for Children.” 

Dudley Crafts Watson, director of 
the Milwaukee Art institute lectured 
on “Illustrators and Illustrations for 
Children’s Books”, followed by a pro- 
gram of Mother Goose songs by pri- 
mary children from one of the schools 
and Shakespearian songs by the chorus 
from another, directed by the super- 
visor of music. 

Mary E. Dousman, head of the young 
people’s department in the library 
had active charge of arrangements as- 
sisted by a committee of club women 
and teachers. 

Children under 14 were asked to 
vote upon their favorite books and 
the one most desired as a Christmas 
gift. 

At the close of the exhibit a display 
of children’s books from the library 
collection was sent from branch to 
brancb. 

Tomah. Arrangements were made 
for a display of children’s books 
recommended by the library, at a local 
gift shop. The interest and coopera- 
tion shown by the one book shop in 
town, it is believed, will have lasting 
results. The assistance of the minis- 
ters was secured. One gave a Sun- 
day evening talk on “Books as char- 
acter builders” and this was supple- 
mented by a talk by the librarian in 
the schools on the ownership and love 
of books, illustrated by personal anec- 
dotes of famous men of our own time. 
The grade children were particularly 
interested in the invitation to write 
something about the books they liked, 
what they though of reading, etc., and 
among the older children, not a few 
inquiries have been made about the 
library and a number of boys asked 
for the working plan of the little 
book case, which the library had for 
distribution. 

Owing to delayed freight, the 
planned book display had to te post- 
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poned, but the interest of the commu- 
nity, if but for a passing hour, has been 
centered on the subject of books and 
reading and the facilities of the public 
library. 

Watertown. “Library Week’ filled 
the thoughts of all in the community 
November 15-20. It was “Good Bock 
Week’”’ not only for children but for 
their elders too. The week cpened 
with a concert in the main library on 
Monday evening, which consisted of 
community singing, violin, vocal, and 
piano selections by musicians of the 
city, and an address on books by Miss 
Hazeltine. Over 600 were in attend- 
ance. The announcements of the 
prizes for the summer reading of the 
boys and girls was a pleasant feature 
of the evening. 

On Tuesday afternoon one of the 
clubs assisted the library staff in 
serving tea to all the teachers of the 
city, including those from the paro- 
chial schools. All the new children’s 
books were on display and were eager- 
ly examined and _ discussed. The 
special feature of Wednesday was ‘‘The 
Bluebird”? film at one of the theaters, 
two performances being given free. 
Friends of the library rented the film 
from the University Extension depart- 
ment, and the theater gave the free 
use of its building. Thursday the 
library staff held open house for all 
the ,clubs, to give opportunity to view 
the book exhibit. Friday and Satur- 
day the same exhibit made a special 
inducement for all to visit the library. 
On Saturday ,afternoon another theater 
with the cooperation of several citi- 
zens gave a free showing of the films 
“Hansel and Gretel’ and ‘“Rumpelstil- 
skin”, secured from the University Ex- 
tension department. A third moving 
picture theater, though not offering 
free performances, entered into the 
spirit of the week and showed ‘“‘Evan- 
geline’’ as its attraction. 

The new books, the selection of the 
library, aroused general enthusiasm 
and comment. Following “library 
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week”, the entire collection from in- 
expensive primers to the more costly 
illustrated editions through special 
arrangement were placed in a local 
store, which carried books, for sale 
at list prices. The library had done 
all the business of ordering, had select- 
ed and purchased the books, checked 
the bills, and had created the interest 
in them through its good book week. 
The books, however, had not been 
stamped with the library’s mark of 
ownership, nor had they been acces- 
sioned or otherwise treated as library 
copies. They were turned over to the 
store for sale as new books, and a 
display sign indicated that the collec- 
tion was recommended by the Public 
Library. If customers wished, the 
store sent orders for any books that 
had been sold out. A thriving ~busi- 
ness was done. At the end of the 
sale, the library took back the unsold 
copies, arranged for the payment of 
the original bills with the store ac- 
cording to the number of copies sold, 
and re-ordered for its own shelves. 

Miss Little, the librarian, planned 
well for all of these events and by 
means of many articles and notices in 
the press, beginning in early Novem- 
ber, by printed invitations mailed to 
card holders who had not been com- 
ing to the library for months, and by 
general invitations through the news- 
paper and by word of mouth created 
a city wide interest in the week. 
Trustees cooperated individually and in 
committees, local firms lent chairs, a 
piano, and plants for decorating, the 
musicians gave their services, and 
there was besides, the help of citizens, 
clubs, and motion picture houses as 
already stated. It was an ideal com- 
munity week and there is no doubt 
jts influence will extend over many 
months. 

Waukesha. Children’s Book Week 
was observed by cooperation with the 
store that carried books as one of 
its lines. An attraction window dis- 
play in this store was arranged by 
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Hazel H. Haberman, children’s libra- 
rian, with special care in the selec- 
tion of the books. Throughout the 
week advice was given mothers at the 
library about books to be purchased 
and selected lists were discussed with 
them for the winter reading of their 
children. Orders were left at the 
library for book purchases which were 
sent on to the store. Brief lists of 
children’s books annotated and graded, 
and conspicuously placed, appeared 
daily in the newspaper throughout the 
week. These were signed by the 
children’s librarian. 


Platteville Round Table 


Representatives from Grant, Iowa 
and (Lafayette counties met at the 
Platteville Public Library, October 29, 
for a round table, in response to a cir- 
cular letter from the Library Com- 
mission visitor. A sudden cold snap 
made motoring unattractive, but the 
guests who braved the weather were 
thawed out by Mrs. Nicklas before a 
beautiful open fire in the children’s 
room. Miss Gardner, librarian of the 
Normal school, arranged with. the 
Domestic science department to serve 
luncheon in its dining room, where 18 
sat down together. 

Geographically the registration was 
as follows: Darlington 1, Fennimore 4, 
Mineral Point 3, Shullsburg 1, Platte- 
ville Public 5, Platteville Normal 2, 
Wisconsin Library Commission 1. 
Trustees outnumbered librarians, the 
Fennimore and Shullsburg women 
counting in both classes, for they serve 
their turn as volunteer librarians. 

Superintendent Powell gave an in- 
spiring and suggestive talk on cooper- 
ation between library and school. Sec- 
retary Schroeder of the Red Cross 
told of the survey of Grant County 
just completed and of library condi- 
tions as revealed by it. Otherwise the 
day was devoted to the discussion of 
every day questions of binding, book 
selection, publicity, etc. 
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Mrs. Nicklas writes: ‘‘Problems of 
interest to small libraries were dis- 
cussed informally and we ‘traded ex- 
periences’. I think such small meet- 
ings of the small libraries where libra- 
rians and trustees can get together 
and talk over their small affairs are 
helpful to everybody. I’m sure we all 
feel more neighborly and more inter- 
ested in each other too. I hope we 
may have more of them.” 


General News Notes 


Brodhead. The Woman’s Relief 
Corps has presented the library with a 
beautiful silk flag. Appropriate cere- 
monies were held. 

Twenty rural schools took part in 
an Armistice Day celebration held in 
Brodhead. Each school put on a float 
representing some historic scene from 
colonial days. The rural teachers held 
three meetings at the library to plan 
the floats, and used a great deal of 
its materials in planning costumes, and 
other details. 

Elroy. In “The Parson’s Corner” 
of the Leader has been published a 
series of essays by high school stu- 
dents on the local library. Here is 
one. 


BEST THING IN ELROY. 
(By a Sophomore.) 


The best thing in Elroy is the public li- 
brary. It is the most beautiful building in 
Elroy and has the best location. Many peo- 
ple that would never read a book or maga- 
zine at home go to the library. Here there 
are good lights, easy chairs, newest maga- 
zines, and it is always warm. People that 
could not afford to buy books of their own 
to read find the public library a fine place 
to secure them. In our school work in many 
instances things come up that we would like 
to learn more about; in the public library 
we can find all the material on the subjects 
we need. 


Fond du Lac. A fourth library sta- 
tion has been installed at the Washing- 
ton school. The teachers of the city 
were entertained by the Library board 
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and staff at a Halloween party held 
in the basement of the library building. 

Green Bay. Clippings from the 
Press Gazette. “Green Bay is saving 
@ penny by establishing voting booths 
in the Kellogg Public Library, and in 
the two branch libraries. The pleasant 
surroundings are much appreciated, es- 
pecially by the women voters. 

“The Monday Shakespeare club held 
a meeting in the magazine room at 
the public library with an unusally 
large attendance. Miss Deborah Mar- 
tin, librarian, gave an interesting talk 
on how to use the card catalogue, and 
upon the use of reference books per- 
taining to the work of the club. Fol- 
lowing Miss Martin’s talk a practical 
demonstration of how to look up refer- 
ences was given in the upper library. 

“At the annual meeting of the State 
Historical Society Miss Martin received 
the distinction of being elected a cur- 
ator, the first time in the history of 
the organization that a woman has 
held this post. 

‘Miss Sybil Schuette, assistant libra- 
rian in the Kellogg Public Library gave 
a talk before the North Eastern 
Teachers Association, which met at 
Green Bay, October 22-23, her subject 
being the “Cooperation between the 
Public Library and the High School 
Library.” Miss Schuette’s address 
proved very helpful in the suggestions 
made on the practical work of students 
in both libraries.” 

Janesville. Electric lights have been 
installed in the reading and children’s 
rooms, replacing the former gas lights. 

Milwaukee. The Layton Park 
branch was formally opened in Octo- 
ber. This is the eleventh branch 
to be established and is situated in 
the Layton Park State Bank building, 
which is designed in part as a commu- 
nity center. The collection numbers 
4,000 volumes. 3,894 books circulated 
during the first month, 

The Public Library has initiated a 
‘weekly staff luncheon which has been 
received with enthusiasm. The object 
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is twofold: first to arouse greater in- 
terest in literary and library subjects 
and second to promote a better esprit 
de corps among the staff members. A 
program follows immediately after a 
simple luncheon served at a. moderate 
price. Selections from war poems 
were given on Armistice Day, Hya- 
cinth Halvey by Lady Gregory was 
read by members of the staff, and 
poems and book reviews made up the 
other programs. Plans contemplate 
the reading of other plays in the fu- 
ture. 

Sheboygan. A new department, that 
of music, has been added to the pub- 
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lic library and is now at the service 
of the general public and music stu- 
dents in particular. The nucleus of 
this department has been furnished 
by the Sheboygan music club. 

South Wayne. A library associa- 
tion has been organized, members 
contributing one dollar each. Over 
$100 has been pledged in addition to 
donations of books. 

West Allis. A lecture course has 


‘been planned for the winter by mem- 


bers of the library board. The first 
one was’ given in November by Mr. 
Barr and was on bees. 





SHIRT SLEEVE LITERATURE 


By Mary Moran 


Cooperative marketing. The import- 
ance of farmer’s cooperative organiza- 
tions as agencies for improving mar- 
keting methods is gaining rapid recog- 
nition. Farmer’s bulletin 1144, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, September, 
1920, gives suggestions for organizing 
cooperative marketing associations. 

Citizenship. Visualizing citizenship, 
by Ina Clement, is a study of the teach- 
ing of citizenship through the movies, 
and contains lists of the best motion 
pictures on Americanism and other 
civic problems. Copies of this study 
may be secured from the Municipal 
Reference Library of the city of New 
York. 

Civics. If the people at large are to 
be informed concerning their rights, 
duties, and obligations under our con- 
stitution, it is necessary to begin the 
teaching of civics in the primary 
grades, aS well as the upper grades, 
since only about thirty per cent of 
American children are able to go to 
high school. The purpose of the Com- 
missioner of education in having pub- 
lished Teachers leaflet No. 9 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, July, 1920, 
Lessons in civics for the three primary 


grades of city schools, is to enpble 
teachers in the first, second and third 
grades in city schools to start the 
teaching of civics in a practical way. 
Write to the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Community centers. The construc- 
tion and acquiring of buildings to be 
used as community centers is an out- 
growth of the movement to promote 
social life in rural communities. The 
idea is rather recent, and information 
relating to this type of building was 
very limited and scattered until an in- 
tensive study was undertaken by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
results of which will be found in Bul- 
letin No. 825 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Rural community buwild- 
ing in the United States. A selected 
list of community buildings in various 
states will be found on the last pages 
of this bulletin. 

Education. The Educational news 
bulletin is published monthly (except 
July and August) by the Wisconsin 
state department of education. AS 
stated in the bulletin, its purpose is 
“to make the best in one school con- 
tagious to all’. It is a medium 
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through which teachers can get at the 
best experiments that are being made 
in different schools, as well as at the 
various problems confronting them. 
Wisconsin’s educational horizon, is- 
sued bi-monthly, is the official publica- 
tion of the State board of education. 
Its purpose is to act as a clearing house 
for the best thought on the public 
school. The issue for January, 1920, 
contains the text of the Wisconsin su- 
preme court decision, and the rules and 
regulations of the board in regard to 
the soldier’s educational bonus. In 
September, 1920, detailed information 
on Free correspondence study courses 
for ex-Service men and women under 
the educational bonus law was sent out. 
‘Wisconsin looking forward” is the 
title of the November, 1920, issue, and 
is the educational program for Wiscon- 
sin prepared by the State board. 
Instruction in Wisconsin schools is the 
title of the report on education of the 
general executive board of the Wiscon- 
sin state federation of labor. The 
summary of the recommendations of 
the federation, with reference to edu- 
cation, is divided into two parts, (1) 
changes in the course of study which 
organized labor desires, (2) responsi- 
bilities which organized labor must 
accept if the right kind of education 
for children is to be secured. Write 
to J. J. Handley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 37 
Metropolitan Block, Milwaukee. 
Health. A reconstruction health 
program is the subject of an address 
delivered by Professor John R. Com- 
mons at the annual meeting of the 
National tuberculosis association. In 
this address, Professor Commons out- 
lines the steps necessary for the es- 
tablishment of a national health 
service, providing for free medical 
consultation for farmers, wage earn- 
ers, and the middle class. This pro- 


gram will be found in a bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
sion Division. 


Exten- 
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Health education. Suggestions and 
lessons for teachers in teaching health 
in a popular way and training children 
in habits of life which result in in- 
creased physical development, may 
be obtained by writing to U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education for Health edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 6, Further steps in 
teaching health. 

Libraries. A selected list of books 
suitable for use in rural and small 
town schools was published in August, 
1920, by the Texas state department 
of education. Write to Miss Annie 
W. Blanton, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Austin, for bulle- 
tin 120, Rural school libraries. 

Open shop versus closed shop. Uni- 
versity of Texas bulletin No. 1859, 
contains a very good general discus- 
sion of the open shop versus the 
closed shop, affirmative arguments and 
negative arguments, as well as a bibli- 
ography listing general, affirmative, 
and negative references. 

Railroads. The Esch-Cummins rail- 
road control bill is Public No. 152, 
66th congress (H. R. 10453), and may 
be obtained from representatives in 
congress or U. S. senators. 

Rent. Law relating to the regu- 
lation of rent, Chapter 16, Wisconsin 
laws, special session, 1920, has been 
published as a separate by the Rail- 
road commission of Wisconsin. Only 
applies to the cities and villages in 
the county of Milwaukee. 


School lunches. The hot lunch in 
rural schools. An occasional cold 
meal. does not interfere with the 


growth of a child, but a cold meal each 
day for each of the years that a 
child is in school may be a factor 
in the case of a poorly nourished 
child. The /advantages of the hot 
lunch for children attending the coun- 
try school and ways of making a 
success of the hot lunch will be found 
in circular 127 of the extension ser- 
vice of the College of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, September, 1920. 
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The campaign for child health has 
resulted in much discussion of the 


school-lunch movement. Teachers, 
particularly, look upon the _ school 
lunch as a health project. Health 


education bulletin no. 7 of the U. S. 
Bureau of education, 1920, The lunch 
hour at school, should be of interest 
to teachers and others who consider 
the school-lunch a factor in child 
health.- ; 

Tax assessments. A tabulation show- 
ing the 1920 assessed valuation, the 
ratio of assessed to true valuation, the 
total tax levy, the tax levy for gener- 
al municipal purposes, the levy for 
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school purposes, the total special as- 
sessments, the amount of the income 
tax, the total tax rate, the cash bonus 
surtaz, and the educational surtar for 
all the cities of Wisconsin, grouped 
according to population has been pre- 
pared. These figures were compiled 
by the University of Wisconsin Muni- 
cipal information bureau from _ the 
official records of the Wisconsin tax 
commission. The tabulation should be 
of interest to city officials and others 
interested in municipal budgets. Write 
to the University extension division, 
Madison, for municipal information 
bulletin no. 8. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 


History of journalism 
in the United States. 1920. 
453p. Appleton $2.50 net. 070 

A history of American journalism ‘from 
the first newspaper to the present day.” The 

work is not strictly chronological although a 

greater proportion of the space is given to 

the period before the Civil war. Special 
chapters are devoted to some of the notable 
personalities and the papers founded by 
them, such as Hamilton and the Evening 

Post ; James Gordon Bennett and the Herald ; 

Greeley and the Tribune. Bibliography 

(29p); Index. “Supplements rather than 

supersedes Hudson’s Journalism in_ the 

United States (1872) and Lee’s History of 

American Journalism (1917)”. 


Payne, G. H. 


Spiritualism 
Magnussen, Julius. God’s smile; tr by 
D. K. Dodge. 1920. 184p. Ap- 
Pleton $1.75 net. 134 


A popular Danish dramatist tells of his 
conversion to a belief in communication with 
the spirit world. 

See Booklist 17:7 Oct. ’20. 


Social and Industrial Problems 


Budish, G. M. and Soule, George. The 
new unionism in the clothing in- 
dustry. 1920. 344p. Harcourt 
$3 net. 331.87 

In the last ten years the clothing workers 

of New York have “come out of the sweat- 
shops and advanced to a leading position in 
American industry.’ The story of this re- 
markable development is told here, with an 
account of the equally remarkable educa- 
tional achievements of the unions. Should 
find a place in the public library of every 
city with an industrial population as it un- 
doubtedly points the way which union de- 
velopments will take in the future. 


Interchurch world movement. Com- 
mission of inquiry. Report on the 
steel strike of 1919. 1920. 277p. 
Harcourt $2.50 net. 331.87 

Although unable to publish its report until 
the steel strike had been dropped from news- 
paper headlines, the Interchurch world move- 





ment has nevertheless rendered a service in 
making its important findings public. As 
the opening sentences say: “The steel strike 
of September 22, 1919, to January 7, 1920, 
in one sense, is not over. The main issues 
were not settled. The causes still remain.” 

See Booklist 17:13 Oct. ’20. 

A study of the strike from a more special- 
ized point of view will be found in Foster’s 
The steel strike and its lessons. (Huebsch) 
(Booklist 17:12 Oct. ’20). 


Seligmann, H. J. 
1920. 318p. 


Negro faces America. 
Harper $1.75 net. 
326 
A work by a staff writer for the New York 
Evening Post and the New Republic, now 
connected with the National association for 
the advancement of colored people. Dis- 
cusses race prejudice, the negro in industry 
and in politics, the effects of the war on the 
negro, and the causes of the Chicago riots 
and other similar occurrences. It represents 
a new attitude toward the negro, which de- 
mands full recognition of his manhood and 
full opportunity for cultural development, in 
contrast to the limited appeal for economic 
and manual liberation voiced by Booker T. 
Washington, 


Thomas, Edward. Industry, emotion 
and unrest. 1920. 255p. Har- 
court $1.75 net. 304 


A book illustrating the new tendency in 
industrial studies, taking account of the men- 
tal and emotional life of the workers and 
seeking the psychological causes of unrest. 
Contents: Emotion in industry; Business 
groups and business ideals; Business methods 
and business ethics; Decadence of the middle 
class; Our social group heredity; Ideas, 
ethics and institutionalism; Education, emo- 
tion, and idealism; Adventure and ethics; 
The government, law and unrest; Some gulfs, 
complexities, and loyalties; A summary and 
some suggestions; Notes and index. Rec- 
ommended for larger libraries and for any 
other where a live interest in social prob- 
lems exists. 


Politics and Government 


Becker, C. L. United States: an ex- 
periment in democracy. 1920. 
3832p. Harper $2.50 net. 342.7 


See Booklist 17:10 Oct. ’20. 


Contents: America and democracy; The 
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origins of democracy in America; The new 
world experiment in democracy; Democracy 
and government; New world democracy and 
old world intervention; Democracy and free 
land; Democracy and slavery; Democracy 
and immigration; Democracy and emigra- 
tion; Democracy and education; Democracy 
and equality. The author is professor of 
history in Cornell university. 


Institute of government research, 
Washington, D.C. U. S. Geologi- 
cal survey; its history, activities 
and organization. 1919. 1638p. 
maps Appleton $1 net. 353 





U. S. Reclamation service; its 
history, activities and organiza- 
tion. 1919. 177p. Appleton $1 
net. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the Service monographs 
of the United States government giving full 
information as to history, functions, organi- 
zation, etc., with compilations of, or refer- 
ences to the laws and regulations governing 
each service and a full bibliography for each. 
Each has an author index to bibliography 
and a general index. 


Russell, C. E. Story of the Nonparti- 
san league; a chapter in Ameri- 
can evolution. 1920. 332p. 
illus. Harper $2 net. 329 

Written from an outside point of view 
this work supplements Gaston’s Non-parti- 
san league (Bulletin, 16:110 Jl. ’20). Mr. 

Russell stresses especially the conditions out 

of which the non-partisan league movement 

developed, showing how the farmer was ex- 
ploited, and giving as he says, “a plain rec- 
ord of the tragic struggles of a large body 

of American farmers for bare justice and a 

chance to live.” 

See Booklist 17:15 Oct. ’20. 


Americanization 


Beck, H. M. Aliens’ text book on citi- 
zenship; laws of naturalization of 
the United States. 1920. 100p. 
McKay $1; pa 50c 353 

A useful handbook prepared by the Chief 
of naturalization, Camden county courts, 

Camden, N. J. His aim has been “to pro- 

vide means of thoroughly and quickly ac- 

quiring the knowledge necessary to pass the 
examination for naturalization and to assist 
those who have been deprived of the advan- 
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tages of our modern public schools.” (Pre- 
face) The texts of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the United States constitu- 
tion are included. Index. 

See Booklist 17:9 Oct. ’20. 


Talbot, Winthrop, ed. Americaniza- 
tion. 2ded. 1920. 373p. Wil- 
son, $1.80 net. 325.7 

A second edition, revised and enlarged by 

Julia E. Johnsen. The bibliographies have 

been brought down to date to November, 

1919, and fifty-three pages of new matter, 

bearing especially on “the more concrete 

aspects of Americanization,” have been add- 
ed. 


Thompson, F. V. Schooling of the im- 
migrant. 1920. 408p. Harper 
$2. 325.7 
This is volume I of a proposed series of 
Americanization studies instigated by the 
Carnegie corporation of New York and car- 
ried out under the direction of Allen T. 
Burns. The purpose of this volume is to 
survey the whole field of education for the 
immigrant, and “to give as clear a notion as 
possible of the methods of the agencies actu- 
ally at: work in this field and not to propose 
theories for dealing with the complicated 
questions involved.” Tables and diagrams. 
No index. 


Education and Child Welfare 


Loeb, S. I. Everyman’s child. 1920. 
286p. illus. Century $2 net. 
362.7 
Papers reprinted from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, dealing in a very popular manner 
with matters of child welfare, including 
widow’s pensions, children’s courts, illegiti- 
macy, etc. An appendix gives the text of 
laws relating to mothers’ pensions. No in- 
dex. The author is president of the child 
welfare board of New York City. 


Hanifan, L. J. Community center. 
(Teacher training series) 1920. 
214p. Silver $1.52. 379 

The continued demand for the author’s 

A handbook for community meetings at rural 

school houses (1913) has led her to pre- 

pare this more comprehensive work. 
See Booklist 17:13 Oct. ’20. 


Rapeer, L. W., ed. The consolidated 
school. 1920. 545p. illus. 
Scribner $3 net. 379 

See Booklist 17:14 Oct. ’20. 
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Language 


Bascom, L. M. Elementary lessons in 
English idiom. 1920. 277p. 


Appleton $2 net. 425 
A textbook for students in correspondence 
study worked out in the Extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin. It is de- 
signed for two types of students: “those 
who are not native Americans but who have 
had a season of study in night school or 
elsewhere so that they can read and write 
English a little; and those native Americans 
who are handicapped by a lack of knowledge 
of good English usage.” 


Nature 


Eaton, W. P. In Berkshire fields. 
1920. illus. 312p. Harper $3.50 
net. 504 


Made up largely of the papers Mr. Eaton 
has contributed to Harper’s and other maga- 
zines. Among the titles are Landlord to the 
birds; Jim Crow; The cheerful chickadee; 
By inland waters; Forgotten roads; Little 
folks that gnaw; Weeds above the snow. 
The author’s easy style and the illustrations 
by Walter King Stone, many of them bring- 
ing out the beauty of winter landscapes, 
make it a desirable addition for the larger 
libraries. 


Scoville, Samuel, jr. Everyday adven- 
tures. 1920. 241p. illus. At- 
lantic monthly press. $3. 504 

A book of nature essays with unusually 
good illustrations from photographs. It is 

a book of quiet adventures with birds and 

with the small and furtive animals and will 

be a worth-while addition to the shelves of 
the larger libraries. 


Useful Arts 


Luckiesh, M. Artificial light. 1920. 
3866p. illus. Century $2,50 net. 
628 


So enthusiastic is the author for his sub- 
ject that he is led to disparage the light of 
day, finding that “artificial light has numer- 
ous advantages over light which has been 
furnished by the Creator,’’ and looking for- 
ward to a future when many buildings will 
be equipped solely with artificial-lighting 
systems. Whether or not the reader can fol- 
low him to that extent, he will find the book 
an interesting treatment of a fascinating 
subject and will readily agree to the author’s 
contention that artificial light has had a 
powerful influence on civilization. The work 
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begins with the art of making fire, considers 

primitive lighting methods, the development 

of oil lamps, and early gas lighting and so 

follows the course of history down to the 

present day. Among the later chapters is a 

suggestive one on Lighting the home, 
Booklist 17:18 Oct. ’20. 


Smith, W. W. Pork-production. (Ru- 
ral science series) 1920. 492p. 
illus. Macmillan $3 net. 636 

The subject is covered very thoroughly by 
the associate professor of animal husbandry 
in Purdue university. His material has been 
drawn from three sources: “from practical 
experience: experimental studies, particularly 
of feeding questions, and the results of re- 
search in the field of chemistry and biology.” 

(Preface) A chapter on The prevention of 

hog diseases is contributed by R. A. Craig. 

Index. 


Stockbridge, F. P. Yankee ingenuity 
in the war. 1920. 372p._ illus. 
Harper $2.50 net. 623 

A book devoted to the technical and scien- 

tific contributions of America to the war and 
written as a reply to those who disparage 
America’s achievements. Among the chap- 
ters are, The mobilization of science and 
industry; The Liberty motor; The creation 
of the airplane industry; Aerial photography 
and airplane equipment; The chemical con- 
quest of the air; A revolution in ship build- 
ing; The “eagle” boats; Medical and surgi- 
cal achievements, 


Literature 


Baker, G. P., comp. Modern American 
plays. 1920. 544p. Harcourt 
$2.25 net. 812.08 

Professor Baker of Harvard university 
has selected five successful plays from the 
professional stage: As a man thinks, by 

Augustas Thomas; The return of Peter 

Grimm, by David Belasco; Romance, by Ed- 

ward Sheldon; The unchastened woman, by 

Louis Kaufman Anspacher; Plots and play- 

wrights, by Edward Massey. The introduc- 

tion analyzes each play briefly, comments on 
their varied nature, and discusses hopefully 
the outlook for American drama. 


Barton, Bruce. It’s a good old world. 
1920. 218p. Century $1.50 

814 

“A collection of little essays on various 

subjects of human interest,” brought together 

from such sources as the Red Book, Farm 

and Fireside, Collier’s, etc. Brief and pithy 
and filled with common sense philosophy. 


nicemmatiacnnnabias sie 
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Cushing, C. P. If you don’t write fic- 
tion. 1920. 85p. McBride $1 
net. 808 
The supposition is that if you do not write 
fiction you must write something else. The 
book is written from the point of view of a 
newspaper man with both middle-western 
and New York experience and sketches the 
newspaper background and suggests some 
of the opportunities open, but is not in any 
sense a complete manual on writing. More 
comprehensive books on newspaper writing 
are Bleyer, W. G. How to write special fea- 
ture articles. 1920. Houghton. $2.25. 
Esenwein, J. B. Writing for the magazines. 
1916. Home correspondence school. $1.50. 
See Booklist 17:20 Oct. ’20. 


Glaspell, Susan. Plays. 1920. 315p. 
Small $2. 812 
Contents: Trifles; The people; Close the 
book ; The outside ; Woman’s honor; Bernice ; 
Suppressed desires; Tickless time. Trifles, 
the one-act play of Iowa farm life, has been 
called the best play written by an Ameri- 
can. The others are also short plays with 
the exception of Bernice, which is in three 
acts. The two closing comedies were writ- 
ten in collaboration with George Cram Cook. 
See Booklist 17:21 Oct, ’20. 


Ervine, S. G. John Ferguson; a play 
in four ° acts. New ed. 1920. 
122p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 822 

St. John Ervine’s tragic play of Irish 

peasant life was published in 1915. In 1919 

it was produced by the Theatre Guild of New 

York City and its long and successful run 

was a matter of marvel to those who believe 

that the public wants only amusement. As 
the author says in the introduction to this 
new edition: “The peculiar success of this 

Play in America a tragic piece of 

foreign origin produced at an unfashionable 

theatre by an unfashionable company .. . 

seems to have upset many established be- 

liefs about the kind of play the public wants.” 

For students of the drama therefore the 

play has a double interest, first as an ex- 

ample of modern Irish drama, second, as 
the type of serious play that can be commer- 
cially successfully on the American stage. 


Kirkland, Winifred. The view verti- 
cal, and other essays. 1920. 
270p. Houghton $2 net. 814 

The author says that the war has left us 
with jumpy nerves and that we all find our- 
selves lying awake nights to worry about 
things. Her recommendation in the first of 
these essays is that we face our problems 
from the vertical position, “feet to the sturdy 
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green earth, head to the jocund sun.” Other 
essays treat of Drudgery as a fine art, The 
perils of telepathy, Family phrases, Cour- 
tesies and calories and Faces in fiction. 


Noyes, Alfred. Elfin artist. 1920. 
177p. Stokes $1.50 net. 821 
New forms in poetry are born and die 
while Mr. Noyes continues to write melli- 
fluous verses, filled with wild thyme, haw- 
thorne and blackbirds’ notes. In this new 
collection are several resulting from his re- 
cent stay in America, among them Mountain 
laurel, In southern California, The immi- 
grants, and The Mayflower (1620-1920). 


Sturgis, Mrs. Clipston. Personal preju- 
dices. 1920. 218p. Houghton 
$1.65 net. 814 

Essays by the author of The random re- 
flections of a grandmother, on such subjects 
as Gardens; Husbands and housekeeping; 

The lost art of letter writing; New acquaint- 

ances ; House and home; Quality versus quan- 

tity. 


History 


Hayes, C. J. H. Brief history of the 
great war. 1920. 46ip. maps 
Macmillan $3.50 net. 940.3 

See Booklist 17:24 Oct. ’20. 

A reviewer in the Survey says: “Will be 
of value as a textbook when, owing to 
changes in popular sentiment, other war 
‘histories’ written so soon after the events 
will have proved little more than political 
treatises.” 


McMaster, J. B. The United States in 
the world war. v. 2. 1920. 
510p. Appleton $3 net. 973.9 

With volume 1, published last year makes 


a complete two-volume history of the war. 
See Booklist 17:25 Oct. ’20. 


Spargo, John. “The greatest failure in 
all history.” 1920. 486p. MHar- 
per $2.50 net. 947 
This “critical examination of the actual 
workings of Bolshevism” (Sub-title) is the 
author’s fourth book on the subject. Con- 
tents: Why have the Bolsheviki retained 
power? The soviets; The soviets under the 
Bolsheviki; The undemocratic soviet state; 
The peasants and the land; The Bolsheviki 
and the peasants; The red terror; Industry 
under soviet control; The nationalization of 
industry; Freedom of press and assembly; 
“The dictatorship of the proletariat’; State 
communism and labor conscription; Let the 
verdict be rendered; Documents; Index. 
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Turner, F. J. Frontier in American 
history. 1920. 375p. Holt 
$2.50 net. 978 


Professor Turner’s essay on The signifi- 
eance of the frontier in American history 
was read at a meeting of the American his- 
torical association in Chicago in 1893 while 
he was professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin. It was printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the state historical society of 
that year as well as in the report of the 
American Historical association. It has had 
a wide influence on American historical 
thought and only this year has been made 
the basis of a book, The new frontier by 
Guy Emerson (Holt). Briefly stated his 
thesis is that the significant fact in Ameri- 
can history has been the steadily advancing 
westward frontier. Our national character 
and ideals and the nature of our democracy 
have been shaped by it. The volume consists 
of reprinted papers bearing closely on this 
theme. There is inevitably some repetition. 
Among the other papers are: The middle 
west; The Ohio valley in American history ; 
The significance of the Mississippi valley in 
American history; Dominant forces in west- 
ern life; Pioneer ideals and the state uni- 
versity ; Middle western pioneer democracy. 


Travel 


Kipling, Rudyard. Letters of travel, 
1892-1913. 1920. 3802p. Dou- 
bleday $1.75 net. 910 

These letters follow and supplement those 
published in From sea to sea. The book is 
in three parts. The first, “From tideway to 
tideway” is composed of sketches written in 
the United States, Canada and the East in 

1892. It opens with a New England sketch 

“In sight of Monadnock,” and there are 

glimpses of New York, St. Paul, the Dako- 

tas, Winnipeg and British Columbia, before 
the scene shifts to the Orient. In Letters 
to the family (1907), the family is the Brit- 
ish empire and the letters are concerned with 
colonial relations. In the final section, Egypt 
of the magicians, Kipling is again the ob- 

servant traveler, writing of Sea travel, A 

return to the East, A serpent of the Nile, 

The face of the desert, etc. 

See Booklist 16:342 Jl. ’20. 


Franck, H. A. Vagabonding through 
changing Germany. 1920. 358p. 
illus. Harper $4 net. 914.3 

Mr. Franck went into Germany after the 

armistice. First as a member of the A. E. F. 

and later as a free lance he made observa- 

tions of conditions and attitudes and he 
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writes of what he saw in the intimate con- 
versational manner of his earlier books of 
travel. 

See Booklist 17:27 Oct. ’20. 


Packard, Winthrop. 
trails. 1920. 351p. illus. Small 
$3 net. 917.4 
Although brought out in time to do honor 
to the Mayflower tercentenary this is the 
book of a naturalist composed of delightful 
essays on New England scenery and bird and 
plant life. There are chapters on Plymouth 
mayflowers, The singing pines, Nantucket in 
April, Footing it across the Cape, Wild apple 
trees, The way of a woodchuck, Along the 
salt marshes, Red cedar lore, Sports of the 
winter woods, and kindred subjects, with il- 
lustrations from photographs. 
See Booklist 16:342 Jl. ’20. 


Old Plymouth 


American Biography 


Aldrich, Mrs. T. B. Crowding mem- 


ories. 1920. 286p. Houghton 
$5 net. 921 
The sadness of remembered happiness per- 
vades Mrs. Aldrich’s book of memories, but, 
as would be expected, it is a mine of rich 
treasure. Edwin Booth, William Dean How- 
ells, Mark Twain, Mrs. Stowe, Whistler and 
others of her generation appear in her pages, 
although first and last it is a book about her 
husband and ends with his death. To avoid 
obtruding her own personality she writes in 
the third person, thus robbing the work of 
that intimate touch looked for in such remini- 
scences. 


Barrus, Clara. John Burroughs, boy 
and man. 1920. 385p. _ illus. 
Doubleday $3.50 net. 921 


An informal arrangement of biographical 
material, the outcome of many intimate walks 
and talks. A note says, “This book was 
originally intended as a boy’s life of John 
Burroughs, but as the work neared comple- 
tion it seemed advisable to arrange it with 
a view to interesting grown-up boys and girls 
as well.” The illustrations from photographs 
are unconventional and interesting and there 
is a full index. 


Bishop, J. B. Theodore Roosevelt and 


his time. 1920. 3 iV. illus. 
Scribner $10 net. 921 
The Atlantic reviewer says “This is a 


biography of a somewhat unusual type. It 
is sufficiently intimate and self-revealing to 
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have all the merits of an autobiography; on 
the other hand, it is more comprehensive and 
displays a far better sense of proportion 
than the general run of autobiographical 
writings. By skillfully selecting the 
significant things and weaving them together, 
by bridging the gaps with his own first-hand 
knowledge, and by editorial craftsmanship 
of a high order, he (Mr. Bishop) has suc- 
ceeded in giving us two volumes of great 
value and readability. Much that will prove 
enlightening to the student of history is in- 
scribed upon these thousand-odd pages, and 
a good deal that is highly amusing as well.” 
—Atlantic’s Bookshelf, Dec. 1920. 
See also Booklist, 17:68 Nov. ’20. 


Bok, Edward. Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok. 1920. illus. 452p. 
Scribner $5 net. 921 

A book that will be widely read, not only 
because the name of the editor of the Ladies’ 

Home Journal is a “household word,” but 

for its intrinsic interest as a typical Ameri- 

can story. Like Henry Adams, Edward Bok 
writes of himself from an outside point of 
view, but there is here no questioning of val- 
ues. Here was a man who saw success 
ahead of him and forged toward it, finding 
every avenue leading to it “wide open and 
certainly not overpeopled.” The two con- 
cluding chapters are summaries: Where 
America fell short with me, and What I owe 
America. 


Carnegie, Andrew. Autobiography of 
Andrew Carnegie. 1920. 385p. 
illus. Houghton $5 net. 921 


Notes for his autobiography were begun, 
Mrs. Carnegie states, after her husband’s re- 
tirement from active business and the writ- 
ing was carried out during his “play-time” 
in Scotland. It came to an abrupt end in 
1914, after which he had no heart to con- 
tinue it. The unfinished manuscript was 
turned over to John C. Van Dyke who has 
“done little more than arrange the material 
chronologically and sequentially so that the 
narrative might run on unbrokenly to the 


end.” Bibliography (2p). Index. 

Paine, A. B. Short life of Mark 
Twain. 1920. 343p. illus. 
$2 net. 


A work prepared to meet the demand for 
a life of Mark Twain in “condensed and 
handy form.” Mr. Paine has drawn the ma- 
terial from his larger work, the authorized 
life in three volumes, and has told the story 
in short, readable chapters. 
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Theodore Roosevelt. 
1920. 159p. illus. Macmillan 


$1.75 net. 921 
Although published as one of the True sto- 
ries of great Americans and adapted to young 
people’s reading this short biography need 
not be Hmited to juvenile collections. Has 
been called, “One of the best short summaries 
of Roosevelt’s career that have yet appeared.” 
New York Evening Post. 


Pearson, E. L. 


Fiction 
Ashford, Daisy. Daisy Ashford: her 
book. 1920. 338p. Doran $2 
net. 


Lacks the fresh spontaneity of The young 
visitors, although all the stories were writ- 
ten before the young author was fourteen. 
In addition to Daisy’s four stories the book 
contains “The jealous governess, or The 
granted wish,” by Angela, a younger sister. 
Irvin Cobb writes the introduction. 

See Booklist 17:30 Oct. 1920. 


Couperus, Louis. Tour: tr. by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. 1920. 
3821p. Dodd $2 net. 

Readers of the four sombre and powerful 
novels, “The books of the small souls,” will 
find the contrasting mood of this historical 
novel interesting. It is a tale of ancient 

Egypt, told with light, ironic humor and ex- 

quisite artistry. For the larger library. 


Deland, Margaret. Old Chester secret. 
1920. 126p. illus. Harper $1.50 
net. 

When Mary Smith comes to Miss Lydia 
Sampson with the story of her trouble and 
begs her to take the child that is to be born, 
Miss Lydia consents. The child’s parents 
marry but give him into Miss Lydia’s care 
and hold her to her promise to keep their 
secret. The story thereafter has to do with 
the boy’s growing up and with the mother’s 
late repentance. Dr. Lavendar and Willy 
King enter into the story but it lacks the 
vitality of the earlier Old Chester stories 
and suggests that this vein is wearing thin. 
Appeared as a serial in Harper’s magazine, 
Aug.—Oct., 1920. 


Dodge, Louis. Whispers. 1920. 261p. 
Scribner $1.75 net. 

A story with the combined interests of a 
newspaper background and a mystery. The 
long arm of coincidence is applied to its 
limit, but the story is entertaining. 

See Booklist 16:280 My. ’20. 
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Galsworthy, John. In chancery. 1920. 
$2 net. 

This novel is a sequel to The man of prop- 
erty and relates the further fortunes of the 
Forsyte family. It is a study of the posses- 
sive instinct, and is characterized by the 
New York Times as one of the biggest novels 
Mr. Galsworthy has ever written, “perhaps 
the very biggest.” For the larger library 
where the earlier novels are already popular. 


Howells, W. D., ed. Great modern 
American stories. 1920. 432p. 
Boni & Liveright $2.50 net. 

See Booklist 17:33 Oct. ’20. 

Partial list of contents: My double, and 
how he undid me, by E. E. Hale; Circum- 
stance, by Harriet P. Spofford; The cele- 
brated jumping frog of Calaveras county, by 
Mark Twain; A passionate pilgrim, by Henry 
James; The outcasts of Poker Flat, by Bret 
Harte; The Christmas wreck, by Frank 
Stockton; The revolt of mother, by Mary E. 
W. Freeman; Told in the poorhouse, by Alice 
Brown; The return of a private, by Hamlin 
Garland; The lost Phoebe, by Theodore 
Dreiser. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Main Street. 1920. 
451p. Harcourt $2 net. 

This is the story of Carol Milford, who 
marries Dr. Will Kennicott of Gopher 
Prairie, Minn., and of her efforts to bring 
joy and beauty into the life of that com- 
placent and self-satisfied place. Sinclair 
Lewis’s attitude toward the small town re- 
sembles Zona Gale’s in Birth and he is as 
accurate and unsparing in his minor details. 
He is particularly adept in reproducing the 
vernacular, whether his speaker is the coun- 
try doctor, the high school teacher, the vil- 
lage druggist or the Swedish farm wife. His 
details are perfect. Whether the picture as 
a whole and his judgments on it are equally 
true may be a matter for disagreement. But 
as a sincere attempt to deal honestly with 
middlewestern life the novel is noteworthy. 

See Booklist 17:71 Nov. ’20. 


Lacas, E. V. Verena in the midst. 
1920. 282p. Doran $1.90 net. 
This collection of letters, woven into the 
loose warp of a story, is in Mr. Lucas’ 
familiar style. It is the sort of thing he 
does with great deftness. Verena, a middle- 
aged English spinster, is confined to her bed 
for a time, and the whole book is made up 
of her friends’ efforts to keep her enter- 
tained, with letters, telegrams, and bits of 
verse. Particularly delightful are the daily 
messages of the family friend, Richard 
Haven. 
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Masters, E. L. Mitch Miller. 1920. 
262p. illus. Macmillan $3.50 
net. 

A story of boy life that boldy challenges 
comparison with Tom Sawyer by introducing 
Tom as the hero of the two boys, Mitch and 
his friend Skeeter Kirby. The Boston Tran- 
script calls it “the best boy’s story in our 
generation of authors” and ranks it with the 
two Mark Twain books, Howells’ A boy’s 
town, and Aldrich’s Story of a bad boy. 
The price is unfortunately high, even for 
the present range of prices. 

See Booklist 17:72 Nov. ’20. 


Miller, A. D. Beauty and the bolshe- 
vist. 1920. 112p. illus. Harper 
$1.50 net. 

A light, readable story in which love is 
shown to be no respecter of social classes. 
Ben Moreton, editor of “Liberty,” races off 
post-haste to Newport to prevent his broth- 
er’s marriage to a daughter of the capitalist 
class—and falls in love with her sister. The 
case looks hopeless, but Crystal is clever 
enough to see that a common meeting ground 
can be found for a lover who is conservative 
on the subject of free verse and a father who 
is takes the radical side in the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy. Appeared in Harper’s 
magazine, May-July, 1920. 


Oemler, Marie. Purple heights. 1920. 
38lip. Century $2 net. 

Decidedly inferior to “Slippy McGee,” but 
nevertheless an entertaining story, with some 
delightful passages describing the hero’s 
youth. The central episode, involving his 
marriage, is highly fantastic. 

See Booklist 17:73 Nov. °20. 


Oppenheim, E. P. Devil’s paw. 1920. 
295p. Little $1.90 net. 

A story of international intrigue involving 
German socialists and British labor leaders, 
staged in the third year of the war. Al- 
though not one of his best, does not fall far 
below the Oppenheim standard. 


Packard, F. L. White moll. 1920. 
3806p. Doran $1.75 net. 

One of this author’s stories of the under- 
world. Rhoda Gray, who always plays fair, 
wins the name “the white moll,” moll being 
a generic term in thieves’ Jargon for woman. 
She is instrumental in breaking up a crimi- 
nal gang and has the happiness of finding 
that the chief of them was not a thief after 
all. 





— 
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Vorse, M. H. Growing up. 1920. 
237p. Boni & Liveright $1.75 
net, 

Another sympathetic story of family life 
by the author of The Prestons. It is con- 
cerned with the efforts of two conscientious 
and intelligent parents to understand their 
children, resulting often in complete baffle- 
ment and defeat. Told with insight and 
humor. Published in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

See Booklist 17:75 Nov, ’20. 


Wharton, Edith. Age of innocence. 
1920. 356p. Appleton $2 net. 

A study of New York society in the seven- 
ties. Newland Archer is a rebel against the 
traditions of his age but has not the courage 
of his convictions. He falls in love with the 
Countess Olenska, who, having been associ- 
ated with a European scandal, is not quite 
acceptable to society, and gives her up to 
make a conventional marriage. Many years 
later he sees his children, representatives of 
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the new age, accepting as their right the 
freedom denied him. This theme, the con- 
trast of times and manners, dealt with in 
some of her short stories, is one Mrs. Whar- 
ton handles with skill. 


White, S. E. Rose dawn. 1920. 
369p. Doubleday $1.90 net. 


A novel completing Mr. White’s trilogy of 
California and dealing with the land boom 
days of the eighties. The story shows the 
transition period between big-scale cattle 
ranching and small-fruit farming and opens 
with an unforgettable picture of a fiesta on 
the Rancho de la Corona del Monte, where 
Colonel Peyton dispenses hospitality with 
high-handed lavishness. There is a pretty 
romance between two young people, and 
when the colonel’s friends—a queer assort- 
ment—unite to save Corona del Monte, the 
reader shares their rejoicing in the fore- 
stalled march of progress. Gold, the first 
of the trilogy was published in 1913, The 
grey darn in 1915. 





